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THE RACE PROBLEM. 



THE RACE PROBLEM.* 

ANONYMOUSLY, as if apparently ashamed of its 
paternity, appears a very interesting and sug- 
gestive volume. Why its author should have hesitated 
to attach his name to the book is quite incomprehensi- 
ble since it is an indisputable fact that the subject 
treated of is one rapidly becoming an important one 
in the public estimation, so much so as to attract 
general attention. 

Whether the author of this book has discussed the 
question wisely or imwisely the fact still remains the 
same that looming up in our political sky, as a cloud 
promising trouble, is this question of, ** What shall be 
done with the Negro ? *' 

Doubtless this anonymous little volume has come 
and gone, read by few, and with its radical sugges- 
tions heeded by none, and despite its timely warning 
of impending danger to the Republic, the large mass 
of our citizens engrossed in the struggle for wealth, 
are content to leave the settlement of the momentous 
question to the arbitrament of chance. 

Politicians with their usual cowardice talk all around 
the question, never directly at it, using the unfortunate 
negro only as a stepping stone to their own advance- 
ment, one set ranging themselves upon the side of 
his disfranchisement, the other upon the side of his 

^ " An Appeal to Phamoh." (By an Anonymous Author.) 
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12 THE RACE PROBLEM. 

enfranchisement, the first, the favorite hobby of the 
South, the second, the popular hobby of the North. 

Useful, therefore, as this negro question really is as 
a political factor merely, the question of what really 
shall be done with it seems one that has come into our 
politics to stay. 

Upon such soil, the sowing of such seed as has been 
done by this little book under review, seems to be not 
wholly vain. 

We pass over as quite irrelevant to the real issue the 
many pages of the book that tells us, and tells us well, 
what an endless source of trouble to both sections was 
the negro in slavery. To keep him there the Southern 
States inaugurated and waged war upon the Nation, 
and carried it on until they were practically, in the 
great contest, ruined and overthrown. 

Emancipated as a war necessity, when the conflict 
ceased the Southern people were compelled as a con- 
dition of peace to accept their former slaves as political 
equals, entitled to all rights guaranteed to every citizen 
by the Constitution. 

** Universal Amnesty and Impartial Suffrage" was 
the shibboleth of reconstruction, and the successfiil and 
exultant North in its hour of victory probably never 
entertained a doubt but that the ignorant mass of 
emancipated humanity thus lifted to the exalted plane 
of American citizenship would and could in the com- 
ing strife for existence be able to take care of itself 

To insure beyond a peradventure this outcome it 
seemed eminently wise and proper that for a time at 
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THE RACE PROBLEM. 1 3 

least, the new-bom black citizen should be assisted by the 
Nation in the discharge of his newly acquired Unction. 

Thus as an adviser, counsellor, friend and teacher 
appeared upon the scene the carpet-bagger. 

How he performed his mission and duty to his pupil 
is upon record in so many nefarious schemes of plun- 
der that the name carpet-bagger has gone into history 
to remain there forever a synonym of infamy. 

Ye gods! those reconstruction days, 
Were warm with fortune's sunny rays, 
Such chances did those times reveal. 
If statesmen were disposed to steal; 
The "carpet-bagger,** why forget him? 
Should busy world so kindly let him 
Escape the final judgment set him? 
An hungry pest the country scouring, 
All unwatched things, if loose, devouring; 
Tearing the holiest ties asunder. 
So that the crime gave chance for plunder; 
The trusting State he should have cherished, 
Beneath his evil passions perished; 
With viper stealth round bosom creeping 
He struck his fangs at victim sleeping; 
With devilish skill this setpent coiler, 
Became of justice mad despoiler; 
Guardian of rights, he, self-elected. 
His own low, dirty deeds protected. 
Until mankind aghast stood viewing, 
Gardens made deserts by his doing! 
Beyond the human mind's believing. 
Stands forth this wandering Jew of thieving! 
Bonds, stocks, whate'er was left he nabbed it, 
No matter what it was he grabbed it, 
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Shameless, without a conscience quiver, 
He would his murderous blows deliver. 
Then glut his gluttony by eating 
The very carcass he'd been cheating! 

The result of this was to create bitter antagonism be- 
tween the native white Southerners and their statute- 
made black fellow-citizens led by this horde of public 
plunderers. 

The struggle was very bitter and intensely brutal, the 
army of the United States being finally called in to 
sustain State governments organized by such combi- 
nation, and yet the South, despite the armed heel of 
the Nation upon its neck, by dint of its own ready 
adaptation to, and use of similar brutal methods, fight- 
ing fire with fire, at last at the presidential election of 
1876 succeeded in electing, by fair means or foul, 
Samuel J. Tilden President 

This great victory, imdoubtedly won, was, strange 
to say, voluntarily abandoned and turned over to the 
defeated party upon just one condition, viz: that here- 
after all National interference with State management 
of elections in the South should cease. 

It is not necessary to try to sustain and support &is 
disgraceful feict by record proof. As a matter of course 
that would be impossible. 

Covered up as the mysterious transaction was by Ae 
appointment of an electoral commission, enough is 
known to make belief well grounded that Rutherford 
B. Hayes was made President at last, by a disgrace- 
fiil bargain, by an infamous understanding between 
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political managers of both sections, the substance being 
that in consequence of one side receiving and the other 
yielding the disputed succession, the negro and his 
carpet-bagger allies should be left to their feite. 

At any rate this was the outcome. The soldiers 
who had hedged the thrones of thieves were suddenly 
withdrawn,* and the Ku Klux Klans of the South with 
sho^^s and revolvers soon made short shrift of Uni- 
versal Suffrage. 

The administration thus installed kept its plighted 
£iith, and looking serenely on saw a State government 
overturned in Louisiana by force, the head of which, 
( Packard ) had received for Governor ten ^ousand 
more votes &an had Hayes for the disputed Presidency. 

It was an humiliating spectacle indeed. 

Thus fell the carpet-bagger dynasty in the Sou&, 
and thus with it went into everlasting limbo ** impartial 
suffrage,*' that had been by reconstruction legislation 
guaranteed the newly emancipated negro. 

From that hour to this there has been in the South 
no attempt made to disguise the £ict &at the white peo- 
ple Aere intend to run all elections to suit themselves. 

Hence this ** Appeal to Pharaoh," urging the de- 
portation of the entire black population to Africa to 
avoid if possible in Ae not distant future the terror of 
a war of races that seems inevitable. 

The United States is at last face to face with a social 
problem more difficult to solve than the original slavery 
question which culminated in civil war. 
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That war while it gave as we have before stated free- 
dom to the slave by accident only, did not in the least 
change his status in the autonomy of the nation. 

After a quarter of a century of freedom and Ae en- 
joyment of legal privileges conferred upon him by 
statute, the negro still finds himself, as his slave ances- 
tor was before him, a branded outcast subject to every 
social ignominy except the auction block and the lash. 

It is the feshion of the political demagogue to be-* 
little this so-called race question that is beginning to 
arrest Ae thought at least of earnest thinking men. 
The member from Whangdoodle has no fears of the 
final outcome! His panacea is, let the race muddle 
work itself clear! Let the problem solve itself! 

Now this plan of Whangdoodles might be an ad- 
mirable one, and safe to follow, if it was not based 
upon a total misconception of the social status of peo- 
ple of Afiican blood in these United States. 

The fact is, in the attempt to settle this question one 
fact must be kept to the front, to-wit: that the slav^ 
power was in possession of this country long enough 
and strong enough to establish an almost universal 
prejudice both North and South against persons of 
negro descent. 

It would be idle to discuss whether this be right or 
wrong. The fact remains nevertheless, and all legis- 
lation of the future looking toward the amelioration of 
the condition of the negroes or of their political or 
social advancement must be shaped with this fact as aa 
underlying substratum* 
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This is no new or unexpected situation. It is very 
entertaining, no doubt, during a political canvass in 
the North, to listen to the average Republican orator 
and hear his platitudes about the achievements of his 
party in the matter of bestowing freedom upon the 
slave. 

The fact still, however, over all the noise of his elo- 
quence, remains uncontroverted, that but one man in 
America ever took his life in his hand and fought for 
emancipation, and he was hung by the neck till he was 
dead for doing it, the entire Nation applauding and ap- 
proving the hanging. 

There was no war for the slave as humbug politi- 
cians would have us believe. 

The South fought for slavery no doubt, because it 
foolishly imagined it in danger, but the North never 
enlisted a regiment for the purpose of overthrowing 
slavery, and emancipation came, when it did come, 
not because the North had been in pursuit of it, but 
because the stress of war and the burdens of disaster 
had made righteousness a political and military 
necessity. 

With an apology to God for the deed the chains of 
the slave were finally broken, but it would be no more 
absurd for the Confederates to claim the credit and 
glory of emancipation because of their stubborn fight- 
ing qualities, than it is for Northern Republicans 
to claim it as an outgrowth of their original intent 

Before tfie civil war, upon every line where Repub- 
licanism tried to gain ascendancy was put forward this 
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plea to strengthen the party, ** Let slavery alone in the 
States.*' 

As evidence of how little regard the party, as a 
party, had for colored citizens of the free North, look 
at the almost solid refiisal of all the Northern States to 
grant them the right of suffrage. 

In Minnesota, last fragment of the Northwestern 
Territory to be incorporated into the Union as a State, 
just before the commencement of the civil war, out of 
one hundred and twenty members of its Constitutional 
Convention, only seventeen could be mustered willing 
that colored men in the new State should be permitted 
to vote. At the same time most of the leading news- 
papers of the State openly advocated the policy of 
permitting Southern slaveholders to visit Minnesota 
with their household slaves, and quoted the Hon. 
William H. Seward as evidence on this point that 
radical Republicanism could be enjoyed without neces- 
sarily believing or practicing that the negro was in any 
respect equal to the white man. 

Slavery as an abstract wrong could be discussed, 
and its extension into territories now free be prevented 
by law. This was the Ultima Thule of the negro 
question. Fanatical abolitionists might and did hold 
to more extreme doctrines, but upon this subject the 
wise, clear, far-seeing eyes of true statesmen saw no 
farther than the axiom of the text 

This was the pith and marrow of the anti-slavery 
sentiment that swept over the North and elected 
Abraham Lincoln President in i860, and had the South 
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accepted the situation and bided its time, slavery would 
no doubt to-day have been as safely and strongly 
entrenched under the Constitution as it was before his 
election. 

This great leader of the Republican party enter- 
tained what might be called, to draw it mildly, very 
conservative views in regard to the social status of the 
negro. Written by the same hand that formulated 
the Emancipation Proclamation, these words throw 
much light upon our present National perplexity. I 
copy them from one of his speeches made in his cam- 
paign with Senator Douglas: 

"I will say that I am not nor ever have been in favor of 
bringing about in any way the social and political equality of 
the white and black races; that I am not or ever have been 
in favor of making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qualify- 
ing them to hold office or intermarry with the white people, 
and I will say in addition that I believe that there is a 
physical difference between the white and black races which 
will, I believe, forever forbid the two races living together on 
terms of social and political equality. And inasmuch as they 
cannot so live while they remain together there must be the 
positions of inferior and superior, and I, as much as any 
other man, am in favor of having the superior position 
assigned to the white race.*' — From LincoMs Speeches with 
Douglas, 

Continually in Northern newspapers appear articles 
more or less denunciatory of the South for its alleged 
bad feiith toward the negro. 

From the standpoint of these journals the South 
shows no disposition to treat the matter honestly. An 
honest concession to the negro of his rights, say these 
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journals, is the Southerner's duty. No doubt this is 
theoretically true, and yet, why does the North not 
practice what it preaches ? 

It is very cheap demagoguery on the part of North- 
em statesmen to denounce the people of the South for 
the disgraceful state of affairs existing in that section 
of the Union. 

** Let him that is without sin cast the first stone,*' 
and the Northern Pharisee, so ready and willing to 
pick motes from the eyes of his Southern brother 
might be more profitably employed in extracting 
beams fi*om his own. 

The status of the negro throughout the Northern 
States is no whit better than it is in the South. He is 
by public ban prohibited from eating with whites at 
the dining-tables of all first-class hotels. He has a 
gallery made for his especial use in the theatres called 
sneeringly, ** the nigger gallery.'* 

He may be a devoted follower of the meek and 
lowly Saviour, and yet at no communion in any North- 
em Church can he sit down and break the sacred 
bread and drink the sacred wine at ih^ first table with 
white communicants. In every public gathering he is 
without scmple or delicacy thmst to the rear. Even 
so distinguished a representative of his race as our 
present Minister to Hayti, Frederick Douglas, when 
invited to deliver a lecture in one of the largest cities 
of the Northwest, one noted for its high culture and 
also the purity and strength of its Republicanism, was 
refiised entertainment at its leading hotel and a private 
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citizen was compelled to open his doors to extend to 
him decent hospitality. 

At Saratoga the daughter of an ex-United States 
Senator was brutally expelled from a public ball-room 
because it was reported to the manager that in her 
veins coursed the blood of the hated and despised 
race, and yet, with these outrages numerous and 
increasing, Republican newspapers and orators con- 
tinue to denounce Southern outrages upon the poor 
despised African. 

Close upon the heels of this pharisaical hue and cry 
about injustice, follows the emigration of Northern 
people southward to develop latent industries and 
spread Northern educational influence. And what is 
the result? Do we find as a fact that wherever 
Northern emigrants have become established in the 
South that there is found a determined and systematic 
effort to overcome this universal prejudice against the 
negro? 

On the contrary this Northern influence, with all its 
boasted breadth of beam, exhibits itself right the 
reverse of all this. 

At a littie settlement in Tennessee made up wholly 
of religious Northern people, working in God's vine- 
yard under the patronage and protection of a great, 
liberal, broad-gauged, mission-extending Northern 
Church, the writer of this found one negro family, 
consisting of feither, mother and child (a littie girl of 
ten), the only black people in the village, and yet this 
one black father informed the writer of this article that 
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his one little girl could not and did not attend either 
the public school or the Sunday school, both being 
closed against her by Northern people because of her 
color! And this in a purely Northern settlement, a 
mission outpost in darker Southdom established pur- 
posely to spread the doctrines of Christ! 

Again, at a large Southern city, where the influx 
of Northern capital and people has made it by repu- 
tation Republican, Aere is an asylum for colored 
wai& established by a Massachusetts woman who is 
devoting her life and means for the benefit of homeless 
colored orphans. 

It is a magnificent charity, and the writer, after 
being shown over the premises and hearing fully its 
objects and purposes, innocently but inquiringly asked: 
* * I suppose in this city, where there is so strong an 
infusion of so-called Northern blood into its arteries of 
business, you find that your most zealous encourage- 
ment in your work comes firom the unprejudiced 
Northerners?*' 

To my astonishment her reply was this: **I am 
sorry to have the truth as it is, and to be compelled to 
your query to answer. No.'* 

This grand philanthropic woman is to-day conduct- 
ing her self-imposed work of charity practically alone, 
and the social ostracism that Southern * * good society * ' 
metes out to her because of her necessary association 
with the blacks, is also endorsed by the Northern 
crowd who are a majority in the city, and who are so 
loudly boastful about their great aid in the new South' s 
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grand devdopment Witbi this state of affairs how 
pertinent indeed is this author's inquiry: ** The ques- 
tion recurs what single substantial ground have we to 
expect that the negro will ever attain under any cir- 
cumstances to any sort of fellowship with the white 
man which is now denied by the white man? In 
view of the actual past and present conditions, the 
hope of any measure of success is the dream of a 
fanatic or fool.** 

Taking these sentiments of President Lincoln, before 
quoted, as a fair illustration of Northern feeling when 
frankly and honestly expressed toward the negro; tak- 
ing also the social treatment accorded him both North 
and South before and since the war, and we cannot 
escape the logic of the situation which is that any at- 
tempt to change the feelings of the white race, as a 
race, toward the black race, is, has been, and must 
continue to be an ignominious £iilure. 

Who can gainsay then this dictum, that ** there is 
no room for two distinct nations of unlike races in 
America,** or answer otherwise than in the affirmative, 
** Is not the African race an alien race, whose ultimate 
assimilation with any white race is neither possible or 
desirable?*' 

By the fate of war he, the negro, was lifted to a 
plane that no party, except perhaps the extreme one, 
known as Abolitionist, had ever hoped for him or de- 
sired. It is preposterous wickedness now for thought- 
less political demagogues by innuendo or sneer to try 
to push him on to fight out alone, with the superior 
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race, this battle for his rights so long and so persist- 
ently denied him. 

The attempts made in this line during the period of 
reconstruction only prove how impossible and futile is 
the undertaking. 

If backed by National bayonets his case was hope- 
less, how much more so must it be when alone and un- 
aided he is left to work out his own destiny. This 
** working itself clear,*' that politicians of late talk 
about so much, means just this no more, to wit: a race 
war, just so soon as the intelligence of the negro be- 
comes sufficiently acute to grasp the situation and his 
bravery sufficient for the encounter. 

Should this time ever come and he should follow the 
bad counsel of reckless demagogues who are arguing 
that the happy solution of his difficulties will come 
when he dares, by force, defend his rights, then, in the 
conflict thus precipitated, the black race will be ex- 
terminated. 

The statesmanship of to-day should, however, be 
equal to the emergency. 

Seven millions of people could not be conquered in 
such a race war by sixty millions without such ruin to 
all as is fearful to contemplate. 

There seems to be but one sensible course to pursue 
and Aat is to admit the danger which threatens and at 
once seek to provide the proper remedy. 

The author of this book names as such remedy 
**The removal of the negro fi-om our country to his 
own, or from America to Africa.*' 
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One thing is certain the negro who has been made 
a citizen by law cannot now be deprived of his citizen- 
ship. He must be dealt with as a citizen, and to his 
entire satisfaction. Knowing as he does that he can 
not hope for any change of public sentiment towards 
him and that this prejudice is more likely in the future 
to increase rather than diminish, he should be easily 
persuaded to accept some sort of compromise by 
means of which he may be able to develop his capabili- 
ties unchecked or unintimidated by white interference. 

Amalgamation is of course out of the question, and 
social equality and the enjoyment of equal rights upon 
present lines, without it, an impossibility. 

There can be but one outlet to th^ difficulty. His 
people must have a territory of their own, some place 
where congregated together they may have room and 
opportunity to work out their destiny. 

There should be no implied threat in this of colon- 
ization or rather deportation with or without his con- 
sent, to some outlandish foreign clime. 

The place selected for him must be one suitable for 
his racial characteristics and must be within and a part 
of the American Union. 

A country large enough to give a reasonable promise 
for a future home for him and his descendants should 
be provided by the Nation and set apart to be solely 
and exclusively his own. 

It may be that some one or more of the Southern 
States, say Alabama and Mississippi, would be the 
most natural and desirable selection for this purpose. 
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Largely in the majority now, as the blacks are in 
these two States, let the vested rights of the white 
minority be extinguished therein by National purchase, 
and then these two States be set apart for this new 
racial experiment 

If, however, the cost could be reduced by purchas- 
ing the necessary territory in the West India islands 
lying near our shores, this might be still better. 

There is no doubt as to the probability of our being 
able to buy Cuba from Spain for a reasonable price if 
the attempt was but seriously made by our govenmient. 

Here, then, either at home within the limits of the 
present Union or upon an island so near to our shores 
that it is considered an acquisition necessary for our 
safety, there should be established a Territorial govern- 
ment for such blacks as might be willing to emigrate 
thereto from this coimtry. 

All officers appointed for this new Territory should 
be negroes, and this country is not lacking in plenty 
those who would be eminently fit to fill such places. 

Such Territorial organization should be, as in the 
case of our white Territories, but a preliminary step to 
the more important one of Statehood. 

Dividing the island into two States or Territories, 
each of about the size of South Carolina, the full 
machinery of self-government by the blacks, for the 
blacks, would be set in motion, and in due time Sen- 
ators and Representatives from such black States 
would appear at Washington to participate in the con- 
trol of National concerns. 
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There would be no friction in the new States be- 
tween whites and blacks, for the whites would have no 
business there except as they might be tolerated by 
their colored fellow-citizens. 

No one should be compelled to emigrate to the new 
State, it being reasonable to suppose that when it was 
understood by the colored people that within sight of 
our own shores was an opportunity to enjoy all the 
blessings of freedom, and all the rights of citizenship 
unmolested and unharmed, the exodus from the over- 
crowded Southern States would be sufficiently large to 
relieve the country of the danger which now ominously 
threatens it. 

It is not by this scheme expected that the Southern 
States would be depopulated of their negro population. 
Thousands upon thousands would remain, no doubt, 
to be as now mere **hew«is of wood,** servants, the 
disfranchised representatives of racial prejudice, but 
the feeling of dissatisfection now justly prevailing 
among them because of this disfranchisement would be 
removed. 

The new Cuban State would be the Mecca to which 
the aspiring, ambitious black man would turn his fece, 
knowing that there, under the flag of his country, his 
race was to be forever in the ascendant 

Recognizing the feet that the two races cannot and 
should not wipe out this racial antipathy by marriage, 
both races should show their wisdom by the adoption 
of some such amicable arrangement. 
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Instead of vainly trying to overcome the prejudice 
of ages against his race, by a struggle under the lead 
of white demagogues, to have his vote counted, or a 
seat given him at a dinner table, or a £iir distribution 
made to him of caucus nominations, he would in his 
own State step into the political arena imdbturbed by 
competition founded upon antipathy and directed by 
contempt 

Precisely as the Nation would do providing it should 
conquer a province of interior China, should it do with 
this African question at home. Should such a state 
of things happen, we would not send over there an 
emigration of our own people to crowd out or impose 
upon the conquered race, but on the contrary precisely 
as the English have done in India would we do in 
China, endeavor to build up a feeling of lojralty and 
good will by permitting just as far as possible the new 
State to manage its own affairs in its own way, subject 
only to our territorial jurisdiction. 

Thus England does in Hindostan, recognizing, tol- 
erating and protecting against her own political theories 
the rights, notions, prejudices and customs of caste the 
real citizenship of India. 

Had she done otherwise or had she permitted under 
her flag such domineering white interference with the 
rights of her black subjects as this country has per- 
mitted and tolerated in the South upon the rights of 
the negro, there would ere this have been a mutiny 
from Bombay to Delhi that would have swept English 
domination from the peninsula. 
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* 

Let this country, recognizing its danger, profit by 
her example. 

To sum it up the case stands thus: Firstly, We 
must recognize the unavoidable antagonism that exists 
between the two races. Secondly, We must take cog- 
nizance of the £ict that unless something is done 
quickly to remove this antagonisnr^ we are in grievous 
danger. 

It is no sign that danger is not near because our so- 
called statesmen trifle with the question. Whoever 
believes that the Lodge bill or anything like it is a 
panacea for the difficulty, illy understands the situation. 
To declare by law that all citizens may vote, and that 
all votes shall be properly counted, is one thing: but 
to see to it that this is done in opposition to the uni- 
versal sentiment and determination of the white popu- 
lation of any State or States, is another. 

A fair illustration of how Northern public sentiment 
is shaping itself toward this race conflict is fairly pre- 
sented and expressed by this editorial in a leading 
Republican journal: 

"The attempt to secure for the negro, by Federal action, 
all the rights of the citizen, has been and must be a failure. 
It is part of the theory of our government that the individual 
must assert himself, must take upon himself the righting of 
his wrongs, if he is to win full political equality. If by defect 
of character or education or experience he fails to do this, no 
human being can do it for him. And it is certainly demon- 
strated that the only effect of trjring to do it is to bar more 
effectually the way to his political emancipation." 
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* * Assert himself ! " He must right his own wrongs 
if he has any! Stripped of all verbiage this advice to 
the negro means, ** You must fight if you expect to 
win political equality.*' 

On the other hand, to offset this cold, selfish polit- 
ical abandonment by the North, the negro turns to his 
Southern journals, to get the same counsel though a 
little more fi:"ank and brutally expressed. 

From the Charleston News and Courier: 

" Killing is not always murder, and violations of law are 
not always a crime. There is an earlier law than the statutes 
— ^the law of self-preservation. That law was the guide and 
master in South Carolina in 1876, and it will be appealed to 
whenever there is any danger of a return to the vileness of 
negro rule." 

From the Newton Democrat: 

** Mr. Potter and ex-Governor Brown, of Hinds, think the 
negro can be reasoned into Democracy, and they have been 
thinking so ever since the war; but for our part we would as 
soon reason with a shoal of crocodiles or a drove of Ken- 
tucky mules. And so might they, for all the convictions 
they have produced in the counties of Hinds and Copiah. '^ 

From the Yazoo Democrat: 

"Let unanimity of sentiment pervade the minds of men. 
Let invincible determination be depicted on every counte- 
nance. Send forth from our deliberate assembly o! the 
eighteenth the soul-stirring announcement that Mississippians 
shall rule Mississippi though the heavens fall. Then will 
woe, irretrievable woe, betide the radical tatterdemalions. 
Hit them hip and thigh, everywhere and at all times. Carry 
the election peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must." 
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From the Jackson Comet: 

"If there is bloodshed on the 8th of next November, let 
no colored man say he was not warned in time. If you are 
satisfied with the government stay^at home, for if a conflict 
should occur you know who will be the victims." 

From the Meridian Mercury: 

"Rally on the color line, boys, beyond the platform, every 
man to his color and colors, and make these negro pretend- 
ers to govern this great country come down, else put 'em 
down. What do the young men say to the old men's battle 
cry in this political campaign: 'Step across the platform, 
boys, and go for *em.* '* 

From the Westville (Mississippi) News: 
"vote the negro down or knock him down." 

" Does not the very thought boil the blood in every yein ? 
Will you still contend that we must not have a white man's 
party? Away with such false doctrines; we must jfhd will 
have a white man's party. We have tried policy long 
enough. We must organize on the color line, disregarding 
minor considerations. The white man's party is the only 
salvation for the State. Show the negro his place and make 
him keep it If we cannot vote him down, we can knock 
him down, and the result will be the same. Either the white 
man or negro will rule this country; they cannot both do 
it, and it is for the white man to say who the ruler shall be. 
Let us have a white man's party to rule a white man's coun- 
try, and do it like white men." 

And then the Governor of a great State pours his 
oil upon the troubled waters! In his inaugural, Gov- 
ernor Tillman said: 

"In our own State of South Carolina the triumph of 
Democracy and white supremacy over mongrelism and 
anarchy, of civilization over barbarism, has been most com- 
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plete, and it is gratifying to note the fact that this was 
attended by a political phenomenon which was a surprise to 
all of us — our colored fellow-citizens absolutely refused to be 
led to the polls by their bosses. When it is clearly shown 
that a majority of our colored voters are no longer imbued 
with Republican ideas, the vexed negro problem will be 
solved, and the fear of a return of a negro domination will 
haunt us no more." 

There you have it plain and flat When the negro 
will quit being a Republican, ** the vexed negro prob- 
lem will be solved." 

And again hear him: 

"That the colored people have grievances it is idle to 
deny. That the memory of wrongs and insults heaped by 
the whites upon the blacks during early years' rule has pro- 
voked retaliation and often injustice, is true. It was natural 
and inevitable. But we owe it to ourselves as a Christian 
peoplef we owe it to the good name of the State, which has 
been blackened thereby and its prosperity retarded, that 
these things should be stopped. 

"We whites have absolute control of the State govern- 
ment and we intend to retain it The intelligent exercise of 
the right of suffrage, at once the highest privilege and most 
sacred duty of the citizen, is as yet beyond the capacity of 
the vast majority of colored men. We deny that * all men are 
created equal.' It is not true now and it was not when 
Jefferson wrote it But we cannot deny that it is our duty as 
the governing power in South Carolina to insure to every 
individual, black and white, the * right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.' " 

Here you have it again, so unmistakably clear that 
no one need be in doubt as to what is meant These 
Christian (?) whites will insure to the blacks the "right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness," and they^ 
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the whites, will run the rest. As the Governor says, 
so it is, they intend to retain it, the absolute control 
of the States without any regard to votes. 

As this Southern Governor says, so it is and will be 
untL the collision between the races comes, and as this 
Northern journal says, so it is and will be, there will 
be a time, and that not &r distant either, unless some- 
thing is done to prevent, when the defects of character, 
education and experience being overcome, the negro 
will ** assert himself,** in accordance with this assumed 
"theory of our government" Would it not be the 
wisest of statesmanship for politicians, both North and 
South, to guard against such probable race conflict by 
organizing at once, either on Southern soil or in the 
West Indies, a black State or States ? 

We only outline the probable danger of the future. 
It should be the business of wise statesmen not to neg- 
lect providing in season the proper remedy. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD.* 

IT is astonishing how literature like everything else 
repeats itself. Verify, in the words of Solomon, 
* * There is no new thing under the sun. * ' The reading 
world at this writing are enraptured and engrossed with 
a new literary sensation, with a new philosophy of life 
as promulgated and explained by Bellamy in his book 
** Looking Backward.'* Not enumerating buyers be- 
yond the sea, it has at this writing already reached the 
unprecedented sale of 220,000 copies, and still the de- 
mand for it is unabated. This £ict would indicate that 
Solomon was mistaken; or, if not mistaken in his day, 
was wholly unqualified to prognosticate for the future. 

Such a recognition of literary ability by the reading 
public must indicate that said public has at last found 
something new. Here at last must be a philosophy or 
a creed that now for the first time is urged upon the 
attention of mankind. Clubs are formed in almost 
every town to discuss its principles; societies are or- 
ganized to test, as £u- as may be in the present low 
state of social development, its virtues; and reformers, 
male and female, imite their voices in musical chorus 
in praise of what they in ecstatic rhapsody call the new 
evangel. 

Getting down to business, ** Looking Backward," in 
plain prose, is a fanciful sketch of a state of society 

* ' ' Looking Backward." Edward Bellamy. 
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which its author imagines will exist in the year 2000. 
To describe it properly he puts the hero of the book, 
a Mr. Julian West, into a mesmeric sleep in an imder- 
ground room of his house, to allay nervous prostration, 
and take up his time while he is waiting for his dinner. 
While he lies thus sweetly sleeping, a great fire destroys 
that portion of Boston and Mr. Julian West is buried 
hopelessly amid the ruins. There he remains imdis- 
covered for one hundred years or more, until by acci- 
dent he is unearthed • by a savant of that distant time, 
one Dr. Leete. Under the doctor's skillful appliances 
of the art restorative, the breath, so long suspended, 
comes back to the mesmeric sleeper, and he wakes, 
feeling just as young as ever in the new world. He is 
of course surprised and astounded at the great changes 
that have taken place in Boston since he went to sleep 
one hundred years previous. The interest of the story 
thus all centers in the changes that have taken place. 
Of course to Julian West it is a very thrilling yet en- 
tertaining experience, the more so because when he 
went to sleep in the old world he was, like most young 
men of his age, in love with a beautiful girl, and, as 
luck would have it, he wakens one himdred years later 
in a house where there is another beautiful girl, an only 
daughter, one who strangely reminds him of his lost 
Edith, one bearing the same name, and, better still, 
one quite willing to be courted. 

This, to Mr. West, the hero of this wonderful trans- 
formation, is decidedly mteresting and agreeable, and 
terminates as might be expected in a transfer of his 
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affections from the old love to the new. He was 
rather old, it is true, for a lover, but only in a figurative 
sense, for his mesmeric sleep had kept his Acuities just 
as they were when he lay down in his own vaulted 
chamber one hundred years before to refresh himself 
with a slight nap before dinner. So his new love affair 
runs smoothly. The author of the book having by 
this sort of cumbrous and unreal machinery got his 
hero into the new world, very easily and naturally 
makes him the historian of its social condition. Mr. 
Julian West is very anxious to know all about it, and 
Dr.« Leete. and his charming daughter are very willing 
to tell. In the most kind and comprehensive manner 
Dr. Leete explains to his listener how and when society 
heavily loaded with dynamite finally exploded, and re- 
organized socially and politically in such a way as to 
convert a very bad earth into a most wonderful counter- 
part of a real heaven, 

It is in this regard that we have read the book, 
searching for something new, something that might 
seem reasonable or hopeful in suggestion to those who 
are eamestiy seeking to ameliorate the condition of 
mankind. From the advertisements of the publishers, 
from a private note of the author printed in the book, 
and from approving recommendations from numerous 
leaders of so-called reform movements, the book does 
contain of this desirable matter a great abundance. 

Its originality of scope and purpose, of plot and plan, 
and of suggestion of remedy for social evils are, if 
they may be believed, of a very wonderful and remark- 
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able nature. Something to think about, cries one! 
Meat for the hungry soul, cry others! A true proph- 
etic conception of the divine shaping of human destiny, 
cry more! While others, more numerous still, raise 
up their voices in eulogy of what they proudly hail as 
the new evangel! A new evangel! Let us see just 
how new it is and upon what lines. Four hundred and 
twenty-eight years before the birth of Christ lived 
Plato, the real originator of this new evangel. In his 
republic may be found Bellamy's * * dream of social and 
political perfection.*' An artificial being he sets up in 
the body politic, and fi'om his philosophic visions he 
builds the framework of a perfect state. As Collins 
has well said, he (Plato) ** first cleanses the moral can- 
vas of his visionary state, then sketches the outlines of 
its constitution, fills it with ideal forms of virtue and 
then gives it himian complexion in the godlike coloring 
of Homer." 

In Plato's republic there was to be a just division of 
labor among all, as in Bellamy's, and at the age of fifty 
(Bellamy's age of retirement is forty-five) the workers 
shall be examined for their final work and the balance 
of their years shall be spent in pleasant recreations. 
** On muster day those who have reached the age of 
twenty-one are then irustered into the industrial serv- 
ice, and at the same time those who have reached the 
age of forty-five are honorably mustered out " — * * Look- 
ing Backward," page 64. Examinations were to test, 
as in ** Looking Backward," the ability of those se- 
lected for responsible posts, and the education given by 
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the State to all should teach the incompetent not to re- 
pine because there were others more fit than they to 
hold the offices. So much for Plato. Advancing in 
literary history a few more years, or just 2,270 years 
ago, Aristophanes, the great Athenian comedian, ap- 
pears upon the scene. This wonderful and original 
evangel of Bellamy's, this new evangel ** Looking 
Backward " is satirized by Aristophanes in his comedy 
of **Ecclesiazusae." 

The argument of the comedy is that the women of 
Athens, in the dress of men, steal into the public assem- 
bly where laws are made, and decree by a majority of 
voices a new social dispensation in which there is to be 
a community of goods, etc. 

While Bellamy has plagiarized in his story of * * Look- 
ing Backward** almost word for word the ideas of 
Aristophanes in the matter of the common eating house 
for the people, and the holding all things in common 
and for the public use by the state, he has neglected to 
illustrate many of the beneficent details on other lines 
of such an arrangement as was done by Aristophanes in 
his comedy. 

The comedy is old, and what is more, is so near to 
thenastiness of Saltus, Chanler- Rives & Co., that per- 
haps the time is not distant when it will be reprinted 
by some enterprising publisher for general circulation. 

Of course Bellamy could not, as yet, in the present 
state of American culture, have plagiarized the nasti- 
ness of the comedy, and has shown good sense in fol- 
lowing only the lines of decency. But that he has 
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taken bodily the idea of his book from Aristophanes, 
can be readily shown by a few extracts from both 
authors. 

From Aristophanes' **Ecclesiazusae** we clip this: 

Chorus. It is time, for our state has need of some 
clever contrivance. 

Praxagora. Well, I am confident that I shall teach 
what is usefiil. Now I will declare that all ought to 
enjoy all things in common and live upon the same 
property, and not for one to be rich and another mis- 
erably poor; not one to cultivate much land and 
another to have not even enough to be buried in. But 
I will make one common subsistence for all, and that, 
too, equal. 

Blepyrus. How, then, will it be common to all? 

Praxagora. I will, first of all, make the land com- 
mon to all, and the silver and the other things as many 
as each has. Then we will maintain you out of these, 
being common, husbanding and sparing, and giving 
our attention to it 

Blepyrus. How, then, if any of us do not possess 
land, but personal property ? 

Praxagora. We will pay it in for the public use. No 
one shall do any wickedness through poverty, for all 
will be possessed of all things — ^loaves, salt fish, barley 
cakes, cloaks, wine, etc. 

Blep. Will there be no thief? 

Prax. Why, how shall he steal when he has a share 
in all things? 

Blep. What will you make our mode of life ? 
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Prax. Common to all. For I say I will make the 
city one house, having broken up all into one. 

Blep. But where will you serve up dinner? 

Prax. I will have the urns for lots deposited in the 
market place, and then I will place all the people be- 
side the statue of Hermodius and choose them by lot 
until he who has drawn the lot departs jo)rfully, know- 
ing in what letter he is to dine. The crier shall com- 
mand those of Kappa to the flour market; those of 
Beta to the royal portico; those of Theta to the next 
portico, etc., etc We will supply all things to all in 
abundance. 

Now for a moment let us return to ** Looking Back- 
ward." On page 212 Edith conducts West to the 
grand common public dining room. Dr. Leete, the 
father of Edith, explains things. He says: **This is 
in fact a part of our house slightly detached from the 
rest If we expect to dine here we put in orders the 
night before selecting anything in the market.*' ** Not 
only," said Edith, ** is our cooking done at the public 
kitchens, but the quality and service is much more 
satisfactory if taken there." 

At great length, occupying many pages. Dr. Leete 
explains how all the land and personal effects of all 
have been put into the common hopper for the general 
benefit Precisely as did the old comedian so does 
Bellamy, and the dinner taken by West, Edith and 
her father only lacks the crier of the comedy at the 
door of the dining room to be a verbatim report of it 
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Crier (in the comedy). O all ye citizens, hasten, in 
order that chance may point to you where you shall 
dine, for the tables are filled up and furnished with all 
good things. The slices of salt fish are boiling; they 
are spitting the hare's flesh; cakes are baking; chap- 
lets are plaiting, sweetmeats are toasting and the pea 
soup is boiling, and he who carries the barley cake is 
standing. Come open your mouths. 

First Citizen. I will go. Why do I keep standing 
here when these things have been decreed by the state ? 

Second Cit. Have you paid in your property? 

First Cit Well, I will deliver it in. 

And with it delivered in, he goes; and just so, with 
tlieirs delivered in, do Edith and Dr. Leete take them- 
selves and guest to a similar dining room. 

Even to the styie of waiter for the tables does Bel- 
lamy copy the old Greek. In the comedy, Smoius, 
who is doing the menial work of washing cups, has on 
the uniform of a knight In ** Looking Backward" 
this does West say of a similar servant: ** The waiter, 
a fine looking young man wearing a slightly distinct- 
ive uniform, now made his appearance. I knew he 
must be highly educated, and the equal, socially, of 
those he served.*' A knight, like Smoius, truly! 

And here are the reasons as given in the comedy 
and in ** Looking Backward " for the establishment of 
this new order of things: 

Prax. (in the comedy) I am vexed and annoyed at 
all the transactions of state. For I see it always em- 
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ploying bad leaders, and if any be good for one day 
he is bad for ten. 

Leete (in ** Looking Backward **). In a word, the 
people of the United States concluded to assume man- 
agement of their own affairs. Society was founded on 
self-interest and selfishness and appealed solely to the 
anti-social and brutal side of human nature. It was 
a struggle in which men became beasts. We felt that 
society was dragging anchor and in danger of going 
adrift. 

But the comedy as a whole is unfit for reading or 
publication on account of its nastiness. "Looking 
Backward,'* however, steers clear of its model in this 
respect, except in one particular, where, in spite of 
discretion, on page 268 reference is made by Dr. Leete 
to the **race perfection which has been brought about 
by the effect of untrammeled sexual selection. Our 
women have risen to the full height of their responsi- 
bility as the wardens of the world to come. Their 
feeling of duty in this respect amounts to a sense of 
religious consecration." All of which and much more 
like it running through many pages means when 
stripped of useless or redundant verbiage that the 
women of that era were simply making breeding a 
specialty. It can be read or imderstood in no other 
way but that they were consecrated to the duty of pro- 
ducing thoroughbred stock. This ** religious conse- 
cration" of womanhood to the untrammeled duty of 
** intelligent breeding," is thus declared by Bellamy to 
have become, at that time, "one of the great ethical 
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ideas of the race." What a hope for woman, surely I 
The ethical output ''intelligent breeding'' unfettered 
by ''sexual selection," whatever that may be! For 
allusions and references no nearer nastiness than this 
particular chapter in " Looking Backward" in regard 
to marriage for breeding purposes the "Kreutzer 
Sonata" of Tolstoi was by Postmaster General Wan- 
namaker driven from the United States mails. 

In the comedy of Aristophanes governmental inter- 
ference was fiuther invoked to protect poor women 
from destructive competition in the marriage market 
with the rich. The ugly, the old and decrepit were by 
the law that was satirized in the comedy guaranteed a fair 
chance at, and share of, the favors of the fickle goddess, 
thus upsetting all sound theories based upon the desire 
to produce the "race perfection" that Dr. Leete in 
" Looking Backward " holds up as a great ethical idea. 
Evidently the women who managed the new govern- 
ment in the comedy had more consistency in their stat- 
utory regulations than the men who make the laws in 
** Looking Backward," for it would be evidently un- 
fair to found a government on the principle of an even 
divide in everything else, and yet in it deny to the sick 
women and the homely ones the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the marriage relation. Not even a trust of most 
perfect and beautiful women, even though "conse- 
crated to the full height of their responsibility as war- 
dens of. the world to come," could defend such a 
monopoly of the marriage market in any court of equity. 
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Still nearer us in literary history, as a forerunner of 
this new evangel, now comes the ** Utopia" of Sir 
Thomas More, published in 15 18. The title of the 
book was suggestive of its absurd speculations. In 
** Utopia" he pictured an ideal realm, precisely such 
a state as is portrayed in ** Looking Backward," where 
there was no corrupt leaders, no use for money; noth- 
ing but justice, virtue, charity, happiness everywhere, 
misery nowhere, plenty to eat and just enough mouths 
to eat it Production regulated by law, and popula- 
tion adjusted to production. An invisible city located 
in the land of nowhere, and filled with perfection's 
attributes. Every citizen working at the beck of a 
magistrate, and every magistrate capable of adjusting 
every work collar to the citizen, so as not to gall a 
single shoulder! Everything held in common, and 
toil regarded as an absolute pleasure! How, if not in 
word for word, how in idea for idea ** Looking Back- 
ward " copies the famed original 

Again: One hundred years ago, or just about as 
many years looking backward as the author of ** Look- 
ing Backward" looks forward, Francois Fourier, an- 
other furnisher of ideas for this new evangel, was bom. 
I say fiunisher of ideas for this reason: because there 
are in this book ** Looking Backward " so many ideas 
bearing upon social regeneration and reform taken 
bodily and without credit fi'om the French author. He 
(Fourier) taught in his writings that individual effort 
and competition was immoral, resulting in poverty and 
crime, and he proposed to substitute for the present 
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s>rstem, in which every man is for himself, another 
called cooperation. 

Harmonious development was to be given in this 
new scheme to human nature. United and com- 
bined industries were to be the open sesame spell for 
the door of human happiness. 

Society under Fourier's plan was divided predsdy 
as in ''Looking Backward," into r^[iments, pha- 
lanxes, or battalions of industry, that a beneficent gov* 
emment, which to do this is supposed to have reached 
a beatific state of perfection, organizes and controls in 
the interest of all. 

The members of the various r^[iments or phalanxes 
were to live together and eat at a common table. The 
cost of living was to be charged up to each individual, 
and if any one required or demanded extras in food or 
raiment, the cost of such extras was to be deducted 
fi-om such credits as had been given such person on 
the national books for labor performed in the common 
cause. 

A civil service reform committee stood at the head 
of the phalanstery to decide which of the members 
were most fit to be entrusted with such leaderships as 
were necessary, and society was expected to be so 
pure and deserving under this rule that no one would 
question the fairness and wisdom of the committee in 
making its appointments. 

Communism as Fourier taught it Mr. Julian West 
finds in Boston when he arrives there in the year 2000, 
with just one exception, to wit: Marriage. In Fourier's 
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scheme marriage was abolished, ' ' passional attraction' ' 
or a S)rstem of sexual license taking its place. Horace 
Greeley in one of his lectures, **The Social Archi- 
tects,'* published in his ** Hints Towards Reform" in 
1855, succinctly and clearly sets forth the social 
scheme of Foiuier. We make extended extracts 
therefrom, placing in immediate juxtaposition extracts 
from "Looking Backward," that thus more clearly 
may be seen the source from whence the river runs. 
Summing up the system of Fourier in what he terms 
general results, Greeley thus condenses the scheme of 
the socialist: 

Foiuier. All needfiil labor would be skillfully and 
cheerfully performed. In so large a commimity there 
would be found capacity for every duty and duty for 
every capacity, so that each individual would find that 
emplo)miient best suited to his abilities and which 
would be to him most attractive. 

Bellamy. Labor now is regarded as so absolutely 
natural and reasonable that the idea of its being com- 
pulsory has ceased to be thought of It is the busi- 
ness of the administration to seek constantly to equal- 
ize the attractions of the trades so that all trades shall 
be equally attractive to persons having natural tastes 
for them. (Page 67.) Every one is expected to 
study his aptitude so as to have not only a first choice 
as to occupation but a second and third. (Page 69.) 

Fourier. Every individual, infants, idiots and dis- 
abled persons will be secured the means of earning an 
ample subsistence. Each man, woman and child would 
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be guaranteed the fullest opportunity to labor and earn 
just and fair reward for his exertions. To women and 
children gardening, horticulture, the care of fruits in 
addition to the care of the household. With each in- 
dividual an account is kept in which he is charged the 
fair cost of subsbtence, rent of apartments, and what- 
ever is drawn from the common stores, while each is 
credited for his labor at its fair market price. 

Bellamy. No man any more has any care for the 
morrow either for himself or children, for the nation 
guarantees the nurture, education and comfortable 
maintenance of every citizen from the cradle to the 
grave. 

All our sick in mind or body, all our deaf and dumb 
and lame and blind and cripples, all have the same in- 
come as the most efficient (Page 131.) A credit 
corresponding to his share of the annual product is 
given to every citizen on the public books and a credit 
card issued to him with which he procures at the pub- 
lic stores whatever he desires. The heavier sorts of 
work are reserved for men, the lighter occupations for 
women. 

Fourier. Education the most thorough is guaran- 
teed to all. 

Bellamy. There are three main grounds on which 
our educational system rests: First, the right of every 
man to the completest education; second, the right of 
his fellow-citizens to have him educated, and third, the 
right of the unborn to be guaranteed an intelligent 
parentage. 
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Fourier. Association means a saving of the entire 
services of those now employed in the miproductive 
services of the retail trade, and of most of those now 
living by law, physic, etc. 

Bellamy. The assortment in all of our stores is ex- 
actly the same. All are sample stores. We order 
from the sample. 

The doctor has to render regular reports to the 
medical bureau, and if he is not reasonably well em- 
ployed, work is found for him. We have no such 
things as law schools. The law as a special science is 
abolished. 

Fourier. Association means a saving of three-fourths 
of the labor by running a common kitchen in one large 
house, as against kitchens in every house. The mem- 
bers may partake of their food at the common tables, 
or in groups, or in families, as they may choose, the 
actual cost of meals being chaiged up to each one in 
every case. 

Bellamy. We entered an elegant dining room, my 
host's name on the door, containing a table for four. 
Dr. Leete said the meal is as expensive or simple as we 
please, though of course everything is vastly cheaper 
than it would be if prepared at home. 

Foiuier. The human race exists not as many but 
as one. The good should labor and strive for nothing 
less than the emancipation and elevation of the race. 

Bellamy. The betterment of mankind physically, 
mentally and morally is recognized as the one great 
object supremely worthy of effort and sacrifice. 
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Fourier. A saving of time that is now consumed in 
the endless exchanges of products and in petty trade. 

Bellamy. There is neither selling nor buying nowa- 
days. Having no money we have no use for banks. 
A system of direct distribution from the storehouses 
takes the place of trade. Our statisticians calculate 
that one-eightieth part of our workers suffices for all 
the processes of distribution, which in your day re- 
quired one-eighth of the population. 

Fourier. Men will love labor for its intrinsic good. 
To this there would be exceptions, consisting of labors 
requisite but intrinsically repulsive and disgusting, and 
for doing these increased rewards and higher social 
honors shall be paid. If no one volunteers from choice 
to do dirty work, the recompense is raised imtil some 
one is induced to undertake it 

Bellamy. If any particular occupation is in itself so 
arduous or repulsive that no man is willing to do it, it 
would remain undone. But in point of fact a moder- 
ate reduction in the hours of labor or other privileges 
suffices to secure all needed volunteers for any occupa- 
tion necessary. 

Having thus got a surfeit of comparison of ideas 
between Aristophanes, Fourier and Bellamy, let us 
now turn another look backward to Plato himselt 

If our quotations have not already shown the truth 
of the adage that great minds persistently insist on 
running in the same channel, a few extracts from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and from Plato himself will 
doubtless do so. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica (Art Socialism). As we 
have seen socialism is a new form of social organiza- 
tion based on a fundamental change in the economic 
order of society. 

Socialists believe that the present economic order in 
which industry is carried on by private competitive 
capital must and ought to pass away, and that the 
normal economic order of the future will be one with 
collective means of production and associated labor 
working for the general good. The small producer 
has been superseded by the capitalist, the smaller cap- 
italist by the larger, and now the single capitalist is 
being absorbed by the company until the control of 
industry is concentrated in a few colossal companies 
and their chie&. 

Bellamy. The movement toward the conduct of 
business by larger and larger aggregations of cajpital, 
the tendency toward monopolies was recognized at last 
in its true significance. Early in the last century the 
evolution was completed by the final consolidation of 
the entire capital of the nation. The nation organ- 
ized as the one great business corporation in which all 
others were absorbed, it became the capitalist in the 
place of all other capitalists, the final monopoly in which 
all previous and lesser monopolies were swallowed up. 

Encyclopaedia. The struggle for existence has always 
been modified by social and ethical conditions. If it 
is to continue it should be carried on under higher con- 
ditions suitable to a higher and less animal stage in the 
evolution of man. 
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Bellamy. It was not till a rearrangement of the in- 
dustrial and social S3rstem was made on a higher ethical 
basis that there was any prospect that it would be 
achieved. 

Encyclopaedia. Above all as the tendency of the 
present order is to give the victory to cheapness it may 
be asked whether competition, the economic form of 
the struggle for existence is really such a potent and 
sure element of progress. Human progress has 
undoubtedly been attained through the struggle for ex- 
istence, but the struggle has been essentially one of 
men united in society of tribe against tribe, city against 
city, nation against nation, race against race. 

Bellamy. The next of the great wastes was that from 
competition. The producers of the 19th century were 
not Uke ours working together for the maintenance of 
the community, but each solely for his own mainte- 
nance at the expense of the community. 

So much for the Encyclopaedia, and now once more 
for old Plato himself 

Plato. Marriages must be strictly regulated, and as 
in the case of dogs or game fowl we must keep up the 
purity of the breed. The best must marry the best 
and the worst the worst, the children of the former be- 
ing carefiilly reared, while any offspring of the latter 
must be exposed. 

Bellamy. For the first time in human history the 
principle of sexual selection with its tendency to trans- 
mit the better types of the race and let the inferior 
types drop out has imbindered operation. Every 
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gaieration is sifted through a little finer mesh than 
the last. 

Plato. The intemperate desire of riches and the 
license and extravagance thus encouraged do their 
own work in the state until you find grasping mbers 
and ruined spendthrifts. Meanwhile the lower orders 
grow turbulent and their insubordination soon brings 
matters to a crisis. 

Bellamy. Directly or indirectly the desire for money 
was the motive of all this crime. Want tempted the 
poor, lust of greater gains the well-to-do. Looking 
back we cannot wonder at the desperation of men. 

Plato. Marriages are to be strictly regulated; their 
object is to produce a noble and healthy offspring. 

Bellamy. Can you think of any service constituting 
a stronger claim on the nation's gratitude than bearing 
and nursing the nation's children ? 

Plato. Children belong more to the state than to 
their parents. 

Bellamy. The account of every child, you must 
understand, is always with the nation directly and 
never through any intermediary, except, of course, 
to a certain extent parents act for children as guardians. 

Plato. As it is trade carries with it the stamp of 
dishonor. There are to be no tricks of trade. 

Bellamy. It was the merest chance if persons not 
experienced in shopping got the value of their money. 
It was the business of clerks to induce people to buy 
what they didn't want They were hired for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of goods. 
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Plato. Crime in a great measure is a sort of moral 
blindness. We should heal the distemper of the 
criminal soul. 

Bellamy. You now see why the word "ativism" 
is used for crime. We have no jails nowadays. All 
cases of ativism are treated in the hospitals. 

Plato. The state springs from the mutual needs of 
men whose simplest outfit will require food, shelter 
and clothing. 

Bellamy. The National party arose to carry it out 
by political methods. It probably took that name 
because its aim was to nationalize the functions of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

But worse and worse, and more humiliating if possi- 
ble for this great and original novelist is the remarkable 
resemblance in style and feature of his book to a still 
more recent publication, to wit: ** The Diothas, Or a 
Far Look Ahead," which was published in 1883 by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

In the ** Diothas " the author puts his hero by mes- 
merism into the 96th century just as Bellamy, by a 
similar process has injected his hero into the 20th, and 
from that standpoint pictures a new civilization. 

How original and fresh it all is, the working over in 
**Lookmg Backward" this **Diothian" slush, much 
of it copied verbatim/ 

The same sort of common, or cooperative eating 
house in both, with victuals fiimished boarders on 
orders by telegraph, and then the dirty dishes gathered 
by machinery and returned to the cleaning depot to be 
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washed and wiped at the public expense by the National 
Government! And then the little love story of Ismar 
Theusan and Reva Diotha, how sweetly it is reproduced, 
copied, and appropriated in substance by Bellamy in 
his love episode of West and Edith Bardett! 

And further as the family in ** Diotha** after break- 
&st touch an electric button to bring them sweet har- 
monic sounds produced by artists fi*om the other side 
of the globe, so Bellamy on page 273 makes Dr. Leete 
show how, ** you can hear the sermon to-day by going 
to church or by staying at home.** **Most of our 
preaching, like our musical performances, is not in 
public but delivered in acoustically prepared chambers 
connected by wire with the subscribers' houses. ' ' And 
of such is the kingdom of modem novel-making! 

But why extend these parallelisms indefinitely? In 
a note to his lecture, "Alcohol and its Effects,'* Hor- 
ace Greeley said: *'The writer does not pretend to 
know anything on the subject of temperance which 
others have not known and well said before him. He 
acknowledges his obligations for ideas herein presented 
to Sylvester Graham, B. Parsons and several others 
besides those he has expressly quoted in these pages." 

Glorious old Reformer! What a worthy example 
he thus set for Bellamy to follow. Had he done so 
every idea between the covers of ** Looking Back- 
ward" would have been credited to some one other 
than himself. 

We hear of Bellamy's theories. Bah! As well 
might a preacher of the Gospel, taking for his text 
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Christ* s Sermon on the Mount, pose as the invaitor of 
a new religion. 

We hear of organizations being made to carry out 
in practice Bellamy's plans. Bah! 

The world has been-full of such schemes from the 
time of Aristophanes down to the more practical at- 
tempted solution of his mad theories that have devel- 
oped time and time again into cooperative societies 
having for their object a more unrestrained enjoyment 
of love, or some charlatan escape from the toil and 
pain of labor. 

Need this comparison of ideas be carried farther? 

But this paper was not written in any sense to aigue 
for or against the socialistic theories of "Looking 
Backward." Communism and socialism may or may 
not be the final best outcome of the aspirations of man- 
kind. Be that as it may, the fact this article is intended 
to make clear is that in ** Looking Backward" there 
is nothing whatever except a rehash amounting clearly 
to plagiarism of the old-time arguments, theories and 
sophistries of socialism. Beginning with Plato and 
Aristophanes, and running down through Sir Thomas 
More and Fourier, to the lesser lights like Owen, the 
Shakers, and the Brook £uin fraternity, the ideas of 
"Looking Backward" have been worked over and 
over in every possible shape until it does seem very 
wonderful that so old a thing can be passed off at this 
day as new. Of course an old subject may be treated 
in such an original manner as to merit the praise of 
originality, but when every idea from b^^ning to end 
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of such new treatment is but a repetition of the talk or 
work or speculation of others who have gone before, 
then it is surprising that such a copy of an original 
painting should be hung in the public galleries and 
labeled new. An old evangel presented in an attract- 
ive form it may be, but a new one it is not 

Imagine what would be thought among literary peo- 
ple should a modem novelist use for a plot, say, that 
of "The Woman in White,'* by Collins, or of " Bar- 
naby Rudge," by Dickens, following every winding 
path of the original down to the minutest detail, only 
giving the new story the dress of new words. Imag- 
agine the absurdity of it, and yet this sort of thing 
would be no more absurd than this attempt to palm off 
on the social reformers of to-day "Looking Back- 
ward" as something new. 

It is a novel no doubt, but so was Plato's " Repub- 
lic" and his "New Atiantis;*' so was Sir Thomas 
More's "Utopia** and Aristophanes' "Ecclesiazusae.** 
Fourier* s writings were not novels, but his various ar- 
guments for communism were plots, and in " Looking 
Backward** Bellamy when appropriating bodily their 
sentiments should at least have given the old advocate 
of socialism, communism and passional attraction 
proper credit 

In closing this article the writer cannbt help but crit- 
icise to this extent, no more, the book itself. It is 
amusing, to say the least, that in this " Utopia ** of the 
future Julian West should have found safely enthroned 
in the habits of those perfectionists themselves two of 
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the most filthy and di^^usting habits of our present 
time. On page 225 West naively says: **Wehad 
made an appointment to meet the ladies at the dining 
hall for dinner, after which, having some engagement, 
they left us sitting at table, there discussing our wine 
and cigars.** 

Thus the habits of the odious nineteenth century 
overlapped into the atmosphere of the purified 
twentieth. 

The intended son-in-law found his intended Either- 
in-law cheek by jowl with him in two bad habits at 
least He could smoke and drink; he could discuss 
wine and cigars! When a new evangel is really bom 
hereafter to us sorry sons of clay, we trust it may be 
of such perfect character that its apostles consecrated 
to the higher civilization, will have discarded altogether 
the use of whisky and tobacco. 
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IF the restless ghost of the departed Edgar Allan Poe 
does have the power of revisiting this earthly 
sphere, among the many things that would undoubt- 
edly give his wandering spirit satisfaction, the first and 
foremost would doubtless be this, to find that R. H. 
Stoddard remembers him. 

Periodically, S)rstematically and persistently this dis- 
tinguished poet and critic takes occasion and the pub- 
lic by the throat, and pours into its arrested ear hb 
old-time grievance against Poe, of the **Ode to the 
Grecian Flute." We have been reading that stale 
old scrap of literary intelligence well nigh now toward 
forty years. 

It was interesting, very, at first, not because we cared 
a copper for the declined ** Ode," or its writer, but be- 
cause at its first telling it threw a little ray of light 
upon the clouded history of an eccentric genius. 

So far, good! It had its use and was to the extent 
mentioned a valuable contribution to literary history. 
But this fact can furnish no excuse for the persistent 
and overdone rancor with which the author of that ode 
persists in following us up at every opportunity, in 
season or out of it, whenever the name of Poe is men- 
tioned, with the stale old story, mixed with vituperation 
and abuse, not only of Poe himself, but latterly and 

•»" Edgar Allan Poe.** ^Vi.n.StoAiaaxA\nL^^ineotes Magazine, 
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much more disreputably than of old, with sneers and 
ridicule of his (Poe's) family. 

The story of the ode we briefly siunmarize, gather- 
ing it from Stoddard's own relation: ** A great reader 
from boyhood, I happened to come across a volume of 
indifferent verses written by an English officer in the 
service of the East India Company." "Well this 
Major Richardson wrote an ** Ode to a Grecian Flute.'* 
It struck my fancy and I must needs write a compan- 
ion-piece." ** Like all early writing it was crude, but 
there was promise in it" This from its author Stod- 
dard. It was sent to Poe for publication in the Broad- 
way Journal^ who dedmed it thus: **We doubt the 
originality of the * Grecian Flute * for the reason that 
it is too good at some points to be so bad at others." 

Then followed a visit of Stoddard to Poe's sanctum 
and Poe's reiteration to the author's feceof the charge 
of plagiarism. "You never wrote the ode to which I 
lately referred" and "I was comminated and threat- 
ened with condign personal chastisement I left quickly 
but was not, as I remember, dozvncast*^ (The italics 
are ours.) Judging from Stoddard's admission above 
it would seem as if Poe knew pretty clearly what he 
was talking about. If he was at the time drunk, as 
Stoddard insists he was, what wonderfiil accuracy 
of aim! 

That a man like Stoddard, who insists on telling us 
that he "was bom in Massachusetts," should have had 
his egotism badly skotched by Poe's cavalier treatment 
of his ode is not to be wondered at 
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** Constitutionally a liar/* as he says Poe was, this 
much at least crops out of the controversy for the 
benefit of spectators, to wit, that Poe knew a sham 
when he saw one, and hence his treatment of the ** Ode 
to the Grecian Flute'* writer was not, as Stoddard 
would have us believe, evidence of his being iAai day 
under the ** influence of liquor.*' 

But no matter as to this. We write as an admirer 
of Poe nevertheless, in indignant protest at this satanic 
exhibition of spleen made by a living author toward a 
dead one. 

He calls this paper we are reviewing a ** gossipy 
paper," as if around the memory of that ode, respect- 
fully declined by Poe, had festered such a sore in his 
mind that time refuses healing. 

That the said ode was a humbug, he himself now 
fjrankly admits, for his delicate fancy had stolen the sub- 
ject fi"om an East India officer, and Poe*s conception 
of its worthlessness, if not of its origin, was evidentiy 
a center shot. 

The rankling barb however did its fatal work, and 
to-day, forty-five years after the trifling event, we find 
him in a magazine article for Lippincott making faces 
at and abusing with wordy epithet the personal charac- 
ter of one forty years in the grave. 

Who, after reading this infamous assault upon the 
dead poet's fame, but could pray, '*0 that it were 
possible, the restoration to life for just one hour of the 
insulted dead! One hour in which his ghostiy hand 
could, in its own inimitable way, brand the despicable 
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ghoul who cannot find among the living, who can 
resent it, subjects for misrepresentation! 

Hear him: When the ode was declined, he ( Poe) 
**was irascible, surly and in his cups." **I meekly 
ventured to remark.** 

No wonder Poe kicked him down stairs if the inter- 
view revealed, as it probably did, the meanness of the 
assumed meekness. 

Again: **I left quickly, but not downcast" In- 
deed! And your turn came at last when Poe was in 
his grave. 

" For time at last sets all things even, 
And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
That could evade if unforgiven 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong." 

How fiendishly it is followed up under the lying 
pretext of ** personal kindness" to his memory! 
•*Some men," he says, **are bom great, others 
achieve greatness, and others have greatness thrust 
upon them, and among these last was Edgar Allan 
Poe." 

Did it ever occur to Stoddard that the kick of Poe 
that sent him down stairs ** meekly " with his declined 
** Ode," thrust also considerable greatness upon him f 

It was the boot-toe of one now famous in American 
literature, and its persistent recall time and again in 
*' gossipy" articles, shows how valuable this first 
boost towards £une was to the recipient 
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Again the chronic meekness: **/ blame Poe'* for 
this ? '' The gods forbid: '* / bom in Massachusetts 
** of good English and Scottish blood** and behind 
htm * ' a stock of hard drinking Marylanders, * ' his father 
an inefficient player and **his mother a fairly good 
English actress and vocalist/* Ye gods what a mag- 
nificent sneer. 

' O that Poe could only have had a bed-ridden sister 
still alive at whom this lineal descendant from the Puri- 
tans could also be making faces. 

Again: **He was without honor/* and this from a 
man who thinks it honorable to libel the dead! 

** He was stingy, he was mean, he was parsimonious 
in the scanty words he doled out to Bryant, Lowell, 
Longfellow,** and why not have added also, and the 
author of the Grecian Flute ? 

Then as a cap-sheaf to this gossipy abuse of Poe 
himself, follows naturally and gracefully and appropri- 
ately, no doubt, from his standpoint, sneers and jeers 
and ridicule of Mrs. Estelle Anna Lewis, one of Poe*s 
friends. 

By what sort of far-fetched stretch of propriety he 
can justify this sort of dragging into his ** gossipy 
article ** personal abuse of a lady, whose guest it seems 
he was, is beyond human comprehension. This must 
be his understanding of what constitutes one part of 
the compound of which he says Poe was composed, 
viz, **the courtly gentleman.** 

That he was her guest he admits, for he says: ** I 
called by invitation, me and my wife,** and his accept- 
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ing the invitation may, with those of his stamp, justify 
such criticisms as he gives of the personal appearance 
of his hostess. '* Attired in a low necked dress of 
flaming crimson tarlatan. " * * She began her disjointed 
chat'* *' Her husband was less elderly than his be- 
dizened worser half;** **the modem antiques of the 
Wardour street pattern.** And this and more in an 
article on Edgar Allan Poe, and this by an American 
poet who at that time was ** meekly ** trying to make 
headway with Poe and his friends. 

Leaving glittering generalities Stoddard at last gets 
down to particular acts of depravity. He ** was more 
than inconsiderate — he was dishonest — in the treatment 
of this patroness, who paid him one hundred dollars to 
review one of her books, and who complained of him 
very naturally upon his neglecting to do so. Never- 
theless he did review it, sending his notes to Bayard 
Taylor with the request that he would insert as his own 
production. So unscrupulous at this period was the 
needy soul of Edgar Allan Poe.*' ** I once had the 
note in which he made this preposterous request** 

Now with all our hands uplifted in holy horror let us 
scrutinize closely this astounding revelation of Poe*s 
depravity. 

First, he promised to. review a book and then did 
review it This, Stoddard says, was *'more than in- 
considerate,'* it was ** dishonest** 

Second, he sent his notes of the review to Taylor 
and asked him to insert them as his own. Horror 
upon horror! how ** preposterous** this act must have 
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been, as Stoddard would say, ** begotten in ma^na a 
poiUj^' and yet, Stoddard naively says, Poe's request 
to Taylor **was of course complied with.'* What a 
compliment for, — Taylor! 

Could there be ^han this exhibition of gossip a deeper 
depth reached of literary imbecility ? Yes. The ghoul 
of a graveyard has more chances than one on which to 
glut its fiendish hate, and now, Mrs. Clemm, the 
mother of the poet's wife, she too next comes in for 
her share of the Stoddard sneer. He visited her also, 
probably * 'meekly*' by invitation, as he had Mrs. Lewis, 
and thus ** gossips" about her: **She was clad in 
black bombazine, with the regulation widow's cap and 
white fnlls. " * * I hearkened to the mendacious prattle 
of the forlorn old woman who loved her poor little 
daughter and the dead child's dead husband so well." 

Yes, you did! You hearkened, and if your sensi- 
bilities to shame had not been thoroughly blunted, you 
would have hesitated long before manufacturing such 
an article as this. 

But then, that rejected '*Ode to a Grecian Flute" 
would have been unavenged, and the **meek" de- 
parture of its author down stairs! So Poe, forty years 
in his grave, must be assailed with such tattling drivel 
as this, and his mother-in-law and his friends also. 

Oh! Stoddard, wilt thou, too, never, never die? 
Must this go on forever? Will the time never come 
when such stuff as you promulgate shall be repudiated 
as being part or parcel of the true history of Poe ? God 
speed the day ! 
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But hope trembles with fear, for underlying even this 
outpour of drivel still appears the promise of more to 
come. 

You apologize for Griswold by saying, **that if he 
intimated too much, he withheld more,'' and add for 
yourself, *' let me pattern after him in this last particu- 
lar," as if you held in reserve still' other unloosened 
buckets of swash that you might pour if you would 
upon Poe's devoted head. 

As the imbecility pf age closes its clouds more dense 
around you, doubtless it will come. When a few 
more months elapse may we not expect, as your mind 
reverts to the great original grievance, that ** Ode to a 
Grecian Flute," reverts to that day when you hastily 
left Poe's sanctum punctured, y«t **not downcast," 
that still another gossipy letter will be bom in which 
the ** much more withheld " may appear? 
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** Lou , one of the hangers-on at Joe McG/s saloon on 

First street, was arrested yesterday charged with lewd and 
indecent conduct She had but just been released from the 
lock-up for a similar offense, Joe paying her fine. For this, 
her second offense, she was given the choice of paying $25 
or going to jail thirty days, and inasmuch as Joe refuses to 
put up the money it is probable she will have to go up in 
spite of her copious tears." 

ONE of the boasted advantages of High License 
being to tone up the character of saloons, the 
above item clipped fi*om a paper printed in a city where 
High License is in full blast, and in a state whose offi- 
cials continue to misrepresent it by declaring that the 
eflfect of High License has been eminently beneficial, 
should be good evidence upon the subject- 

This little item throws a very clear light upon the 
question of whether it be true that a $1,000 license 
taken by a city to insure to it '* gilt-edge ' ' saloons 
does really accomplish that purpose. 

Now that the low dives have been eradicated from 
Minneapolis by the so-called beneficent operations of 
High License, it was well for its advocates to look after 
the *Mewd and indecent conduct ' ' which, according to 
the above item, seems to be going on at a *'high** 
dive? Lou, it appears, is a hanger-on at Joe's, and 

*From Minneapolis /<n«r»a/. 
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Joe is one, who according to Warner Miller ** has un- 
dertaken to carry on the business in a more orderly 
way/' in fact is one of the '* more respectable " saloon- 
ists that High License brings to the surface of scum. 
Now as Joe's place is by all High License authority re- 
spectable, because he has paid the city $i,ooo for its 
brand, A. No. i, such reprehensible conduct on the 
part of one of his ** hangers-on " seems unaccountable. 
Of course a disinterested onlooker may reasonably 
conclude that such ** carrying on" in a **high" dive 
is possibly an advance over the same sort of thing in a 
* * low ' ' dive. As some so-called practical temperance 
people say, may it not be better to take half a loaf if 
the whole cannot be had ? What a comfort it must be 
for them to feel that Lou's obscenity is transferred to 
better quarters! As a stepping stone to a higher civi- 
lization Joe's saloon comes proudly to the front, and it 
seems when Lou became too noisy and too indecent for 
*' respectability," he, Joe, was equal to the emergency. 
His * * lewd, low hanger-on' ' was sent to jail crying. She 
was not, it appears, wholly callous to susceptibility. She . 
cried. Having a character now to support for which 
he had paid $i,ooo, Joe turned his back on his strum- 
pet customer. In short, after paying $i,ooo for the 
privilege of taking customers out of low places and 
putting them into high ones, Joe could not be expected 
to go bail for them. Let Lou cry! In her jail it is to 
be hoped she will find some solace for her grief, in the 
reflection that she was not sent to jail for indecent con- 
duct in a low dive, but for indecent conduct in a first- 
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class, wdl-regulated high-toned $i,ooo saloon run as 
Warner Miller says (in North American Review for 
December, 1888) upon **The only feasible Temper- 
ance ' ' plan by Joe and Co. Joe, one of the firm, being 
the drink mixer, and Minneapolis, the other partner, be- 
ing the profit sharer in the transaction. Let Lou cry! 
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A SALUTATORY. 

HAVING assumed the entire editorial control of this 
great journal, upon the very threshold of the 
imdertaking, I wish to say that I have the most implicit 
confidence in my ability to perform properly the duties 
that must necessarily devolve upon me. 

I have reached that age of life when a man may be 
considered as in his prime, and I hope to be able from 
the start to deal to the patrons of this journal ripe in- 
stead of green fruit I have in my past life written a 
very great deal; I have also in my past life thought 
about a great many things, and this fact in connection 
with the still more important fact that I have for over 
thirty years kept a scrap-book wherein I have pasted 
thousands upon thousands of newspaper clippings, will 
enable me to prepare from time to time, as may be 
needed, for the benefit of my readers, an unlimited 
quantity of valuable matter thus stored up ready to be 
used. 

Like the waters of the upper tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi River, held in reserve by the Winnibigoshish 
dam, to be drawn on whenever needed, so these mental 
reservoirs of mine, in connection with the scrap-book 
aforesaid, stand always ftiU and ready to supply any 

* No. X, Vol. I., Hardscrabble Gazette, 
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lack of wisdom which may from time to time show 
itself in the arid regions below that depend upon the 
upper country for mental irrigation. 

Of course I cannot be expected to show up to the 
best advantage in this my first number. There has 
been too many things pressing upon me demanding 
immediate attention, such as securing a boarding place 
and getting settled generally, to permit me to exhibit 
in this issue even a fair average of the ability to which 
I feel myself certainly possessed. I am fully aware of 
how much is expected of me in the struggle now going 
on between the people and Giant Monopoly, and I 
shall try very hard not to disappoint this reasonable 
expectation. 

That the great reforms I shall advocate will event- 
ually succeed I firmly believe, but it needs no argu- 
ment to convince a thinking man that said victory will 
be greatly hastened by extending promptly the circu- 
lation of this paper. Every subscriber will from the 
nature of things be thoroughly posted as to what is 
wanted and be taught how to get it 

It is of course impossible for any editor to foretell 
accurately and precisely the very day when success may 
be looked for. It will be advisable, however, for all 
who are in sympathy with this movement to have their 
political ascension robes ready made, as there may not 
be time to prepare them after the Millennium bell rings. 
When that happy hour arrives of course the most 
glory, and emoluments will be necessarily conferred 
upon those longest in the service. Hence it behooves 
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all our friends to press to the front, join us early, and 
be as loud-mouthed and useful in offering advice, as 
possible. 

When that gladsome day arrives, that day when re- 
wards will be distributed to the leaders in our move- 
ment, I am of the opinion that a very close scrutiny 
will not be made to determine secret motives. It is 
advisable this should be so. Men of all sorts can with 
this understanding of possible possibilities, or I might 
say probabilities, join us without fearing, if they do so, 
that their real motives and intentions will be unveiled 
on that day when as victors we become the rulers of 
the world. This principle is cosmopolitan and pro- 
gressive and is a guarantee of success. Everybody 
who joins us and helps us win will be paid a full equiv- 
alent for what he does, no matter how incongruous may 
seem his alliance with us. 

We do not propose to push a meddlesome nose into 
the past record of anyone who sees fit to join our party. 
So that their shouting is in harmony with our own and 
their professions unmistakably in favor of the reforms 
we advocate, no troublesome questions will be asked. 
In rescuing the Holy Sepulcher from the clutches of 
the Infidel, the Crusaders were not, as I read history, 
squeamish about the morals, manners or honesty even 
of their followers. So with us in our Crusade against 
wrong. We welcome to our ranks everybody. Priest, 
poet, lawyer, knave, politician, scamp, fool, scholar, 
liar, — ^all and each are welcome, all have a niche to fill. 
In this battle which we wage with giants all will find 
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plenty to do and the fighting capacity of each one will 
be quadrupled by this condition of enlistment, to wit, 
th:it the date of his enrollment in our ranks is the date 
to each one of a new moral and political birth. 

Over all that has gone before in each one's history, 
life and conduct, we spread at enlistment, the grateful 
mantle of oblivion. Hence the marvelous increase of 
our organization. It is perfecdy astonishing, under 
such wise conditions, how many true reformers can be 
got together, and be found willing to be mustered in. 

Nor do we dwarf our possibilities of performance by 
confining our efforts to any particular reform. On the 
contrary we insist only on an affirmative answer to this 
one, grand, comprehensive question: **Are you in 
favor of what is right and opposed to what is wrong ? ' ' 
Any one, no matter what may have been his past life, 
no matter how much his daily individual practice may 
seem to run counter to his profession, if he fearlessly 
and solemnly pledges himself to be loyal to this one 
grand principle, he at once becomes one of us. 

Thus the Hon. Slipp Weazelskin has been recendy 
exalted. He is to-day occupying the very fi-ont pew 
in our new Tabernacle of Reform. His discreditable 
personality is completely submerged beneath the waves 
raised by his own persistent splashing in the waters of 
Philanthropy. His present noise drowns every echo 
of his past achievement His lip service to Right is 
so very entertaining and earnest that no one who hears 
him ever thinks of holding him responsible for his 
treason to that goddess in the practice of his daily life. 
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The absurdity of a man without any morals, so to 
speak, of his own, urging and exhorting other people 
to secure some as a valuable acquisition, is not mani- 
fest to the average voter. 

In fact, Weazelskin seems to have a stronger grip 
than any one else on the public mind, notwithstanding, 
and may be because of his dishonesty. His failings 
seem to touch the popular heart. He is very eloquent 
and hits Wrong tremendous blows with (and a smart 
blow by most people is considered a good thing) his 
mouth. At the last election it was very fairly illustrated 
how strong among men is our platform. Nearly every 
candidate stood on it square. In fact we cannot recall 
one who did not say to his constituents that he was in 
favor unqualifiedly of Right 

Notwithstanding this, many Candidates were beaten, 
but we are satisfied that the reason why this was so, 
was not because of any defect in the platform, but be- 
cause political matters are as yet in such a transition 
state that possibly voters unenlightened and unreason- 
able may have believed that some of the candidates 
lied. Weazelskin however pulled through. There 
was no resisting his flattery. There could be no ques- 
tion as to his being a first-class stalwart leader in the 
matter of advocating the greatest good for the greatest 
number. He was very, very shrewd in making prac- 
tical application of our platform to every sort and kind 
of hobby ridden by voters. His speeches were like the 
si^ritching engines used in railway yards that can be 
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run either end forward, and thus make it unnecessary 
to use a turn-table. 

After hearing him every preacher and temperance 
zealot believed in him and voted for him. So did 
every saloon keeper. The Protectionists did not want 
anything in theirs but Right, nor the Free Traders 
either, and when Weazdskin explained his understand- 
ing of it, he made it so clear that all voted for him. 
The farmers could not resist his touching appeal to 
them to stand by one who was for Right, nor the 
Monopolist either, hence both voted for Weazelskin. 

But in this, our Salutatory, we cannot enlarge as we 
would like to do on this subject, nor illustrate by fur- 
ther examples. 

We have said enough to outline clearly the scope of 
our political belief. We have told enough of Weazel- 
skin* s successful practice under it to prove its wonder- 
ful capabilities. We are proud to be known as the 
organ of such a chief 

The platform on which this journal stands is certain 
sooner or later to be the foimdation of all legislation, 
and we believe that Weazelskin, lifted as he no doubt 
will be to political immortality by our pen, will not for- 
get in the hour of his prosperity the ladder upon which 
he mounted to fame. 
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LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D. D., a son, 
as it is proclaimed, of Leonard Bacon, D. D., 
in a recent number of the Century ^ with more filial 
zeal than sensible regard for the truth of history, goes 
out of his way to sneer at the early leaders in the 
anti-slavery movement, and more particularly at William 
Lloyd Garrison. He thus speaks: '* It is really a 
matter of interest to public morals that the ingenuous 
youth of America should know the truth of this mat- 
ter — ^that Mr. Garrison and his society never succeeded 
in an3rthing; that his one distinctive dogma, that slave- 
holding is always and everywhere a sin, was never 
accepted to any considerable extent outside of this 
little ring of his personal adherents; that the sophistry 
with which he spent a lifetime in trying to confuse 
plain distinctions had little effect except to give acri- 
mony and plausibility to the defense of slavery, and 
that -the final extinction of slavery was accomplished 
in pursuance of principles which he abhorred, by 
measures which he denounced, and, under the leader- 
ship of men like Leonard Bacon in literature and the 
Church, and Abraham Lincoln in politics, who had 
been the objects of his incessant and calumnious 
vituperation.** This and much more of a similar sort, 

♦ •' The Truth About the Abolitionists." Article by Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, D. D., in Century Magazine. 
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this son of Leonard Bacon, D. D., sees fit to hurl at 
the reputation of the famous Abolitionist, through the 
columns of the Century; and that magazine picks up 
the choice libel from so eminent a source and re- 
distributes it to its circle of readers. It would, indeed, 
be well if the '* ingenuous youth of America,** who 
have come upon the stage of action long since the 
great anti-slavery war was finished, should know the 
truth of this matter, and certainly they could not and 
will not obtain such truth by reading this panegyric by 
one of the Bacon family, written for the Century by 
one of its own distinguished members. 

It would seem quite becoming, with most of the 
actors in that terrible drama in their graves, that the 
distinguished son of even so distinguished a participant 
therein as Leonard Bacon, D. D., could have found 
sufficient to have written in praise of his distinguished 
father's part in said drama, without attempting to 
blacken the fame or belittle the efforts of other great 
leaders in the anti-slavery crusade, of whom and among 
whom, William Lloyd Garrison was so conspicuous a 
figure. It is a long tale and a strange one, at this day 
hardly to be comprehended, and it is bad for Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, author of the panegyric aforesaid, 
that the true history of those troublous times proves 
him a calumniator and villifier, and his flippant asser- 
tion copied above from his article is unquestionably a 
misrepresentation and a lie. Let the ** ingenuous 
youth of America * * turn to the pages of true history, 
and, reading Garrison's long struggle not only with 
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the question of slavery itself, but with the slavery of 
public opinion then in its favor, a tyranny in its day 
quite as terrible as the institution itself, and I have no 
fear that for the heroic life he led, the long batde he 
waged, and the glorious victory* he finally won, proper 
credit will not be given. He began his career as an 
editor of a small paper devoted to ** Total abstinence." 
With rum at that day the staple luxury of all classes, 
aye, of even such high divines as Leonard Bacon, 
D. D., no wonder the paper was short-lived and 
proved a failure. His next venture was a paper de- 
voted to ** Peace, Temperance and Anti-slavery.'* It 
seems strange now to think that a paper devoted to 
such subjects should be considered extremely radical 
and fanatical, and yet Garrison stood quite alone as an 
advocate of such radical ideas. At a first speech in 
1829, in Park Street Church in Boston, the boldness 
of his utterances and his vigorous assault upon slavery 
attracted general attention. A new star was in the 
sky, glimmering faintly, *tis true, but soon destined to 
shine as one of the greatest magnitude. His paper, 
devoted to ** Peace, Temperance and Anti-slavery,'* 
died of course in the good, moral city of Boston, but 
he immediately went to Baltimore and started another, 
viz: **The Genius of Universal Emancipation.'* In 
this city, the very center of slavery influence, and in a 
slave State, this brave man promulgated his theories, 
and was soon arrested for libel and incarcerated in 
jail. His crime — ^the crime for which he was arrested, 
tried and imprisoned — ^was for having written and 
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printed in his paper an article '' declaring it domestic 
piracy that a cargo of slaves was taken by one Todd 
from Baltimore to New Orleans.** In his imprison- 
ment not a single word of comfort came to him from a 
New England Churclf or from a Baconian divine, his 
only friends in his affliction being a few Quakers, who 
finally paid for him his fine and costs and obtained his 
release. With a view to arouse public sentiment, he 
commenced to lecture, but Boston, where he was to 
have begim the course, refiised to let him have the use 
of a hall, and he only obtained a hearing by using the 
common as a lecture room. The Liberator^ an anti- 
slavery journal, was at last successfully established by 
him in Boston, but at first was so weak a bantling that 
the Mayor of Boston, Harrison G. Otis, when solicited 
by a Southern slaveholder to have it broken up and its 
editor arrested, replied that **his police officers had 
ferreted out the paper and its editor, and that his 
office was in an obscure hole and his supporters were 
a very few insignificant persons! ** Evidendy Leonard 
Bacon, D. D., father of the writer of the article in the 
Century^ was not one of ** those insignificant persons.** 
He was probably writing wise treatises at the time to 
be read by Lincoln afterwards, reconciling slavery 
with revealed religion. Garrison was deemed by 
the doughfaced Mayor of Boston too insignificant 
for suppression; but the State of Georgia, with wiser 
comprehension of **this editor with so insignificant 
a following,** offered at this time, by act of its 
legislature, $5,000 for his arrest and conviction. He 
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answered her infamous bid for his head by organizing 
the Anti-Slavery Society of New England, and started 
it out upon its great career of usefulness with only 
eleven members. Unflagging in zeal, he crossed the 
ocean and enlisted the philanthropists of England, 
Brougham, Wilberforce, and other distinguished En- 
glishmen in the cause, returning home to rekindle by 
his eloquence an agitation destined finally to rock the 
continent to its foundations. 

Then the era of mob rule began. The ''insig- 
nificant persons** were growing into assemblages of 
such proportions that something must be done by 
the fiiends of slavery to stay their progress. To 
hold an anti-slavery meeting was to bid for insults, 
rotten eggs and riot, and such meetings were held 
at the peril of life. A ladies' anti-slavery meet- 
ing in the moral city of Boston was broken up by a 
mob, and the newspapers of the day said it was 
done '*by persons of property and standing.'* The 
religious element of the whole country was mostly 
apathetic or decidedly hostile to the so-called fanatics. 
Leonard Bacon, D. D., and all the rest of his ilk 
preached, 'tis true, about the wrong of slavery, but so 
hedged and guarded were their utterances for fear 
Southerners would take offense and split their Churches 
that they were in reality allies of the slaveholders. 
Still the fanatics, the men who, according to Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, accomplished nothing, worked on. 
While the Baconian crowd of divines were shuffling 
and quibbling with the question of moral responsibility, 
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the fanatics poured hot shot into all camps that were 
hostile. From a band of '* insignificant person- 
ages" they were now a power in the land, for their 
ideas concerning human rights so persistendy and val- 
iandy advocated, took root in every soil and spread to 
every hamlet The poetry of Whittier supplemented 
the ruder and more prosaic forces, and the North, de- 
spite all rules of constitutional propriety, was fast be- 
coming anti-slavery in sentiment Lovejoy was mur- 
dered in Illinois, but his murder only intensified the 
growing feeling. ' Parties surrendered their manhood, 
but their poltroonry was but the prelude to their disso- 
lution. The soft solder of the Baconian divines that 
had patched up a temporary truce with slaveholders, 
by an ** unanimous * * passage through the General As- 
sembly of a great Church that slavery was wrong, but 
moral suasion, its only antidote, at last feiled to stop 
the leaks. Like some religious people nowadays who 
are very temperate, but who cannot quite go prohibi- 
tion, so these Baconian divines were much opposed to 
3lavery, but not much in favor of its radical extinction. 

Let the truth of history indeed be known! Let the 
** ingenuous youth of America** whom this libeller of 
the dead seems to be so anxious to enlighten, be en- 
lightened. 

Let them turn to the historic pages that speak the 
real truth. Let them read the eloquent presentation 
of this whole question as given by the Rev. Austin 
Willey in his work, * * Anti-Slavery History,** and these 
Baconian falsifiers and defamers will be properly under- 
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Stood and exposed. I quote from his eloquent and 
truthful picture of the situation at the time when, 
'* under the leadership of such men as Leonard Bacon 
D. D., in literature and the Church," it is claimed that 
so much was being done toward the final extinction of 
slavery. Hear the arraignment: To this point had 
their wise leadership brought the country! 

" At the summons of tyranny the great body of the 
free States rose to silence the voice of humanity, of jus- 
tice, and of God. A period of defemation, outrage, 
slander, assault and mobs unequaled in a civilized 
country. Discussion on slavery among the students 
prohibited by the Faculty of Lane Theological Sem- 
inary; the American Bible Society refusing to distribute 
Bibles to such slaves as could read; churches closed 
against anti-slavery speakers; lecturers pelted with 
brick-bats, and presses burned and destroyed! Slave 
catching an official business and the seat of govern- 
ment a great slave mart! Processions of human beings 
handcuffed in pairs or chained in couples, wending 
their way to slave ships (anchored in the Potomac) to 
bear them to the distant South. Here stood the gov- 
ernment ofthis/ree Christian country for half a century 
undisturbed by its religion, humanity or sense of guilt! 
The army was of slavery the police; the navy awaited 
its orders; Congress was its perjured vassal; the Cabi- 
net its chosen tool; the judiciary its defense; political 
parties its agencies, and the Church its bulwark! ** 

Under this Baconian influence this was the condition of 
the churches of all denominations down to as late as 1 854. 
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Religious papers argued that the whole anti-slavery 
movement was a mistake because the Lord's time to 
remove slavery had not yet come. We must wait! 
The Presbyterian General Assemblies, both Old and 
New School, refused to take any action on slavery. 
The Baptist Board of Missions insisted on — *' neutral- 
ity." The Congr^[ational Conference inddinitely 
postponed action. The Methodist Conference was 
silent, some of their most prominent ministers espe- 
cially bold in defense of the Fugitive Slave Law. The 
great body of the Church was about to endorse and 
ratify the surrender of the country to slavery. His- 
tory can only record the fact '* In Ohio a Church 
elder fed a fugitive slave escaping to a land of liberty, 
and the Church of which he was a member voted him 
out of his membership for doing so.** '*Andover 
Theological Seminary was an arsenal to supply argu- 
ments to defend the enormous crime.** 

** Most of the titled ministers, — ^the D. D.*s of the 
Bacon stripe, — ^were supporters of and endorsed the 
blood-hound law, — ^known as the Fugitive Slave Law.*' 

"The great American Board of Foreign Missions 
defended individual slaveholding as no sin, and on this 
ground it permitted slavery in its Indian Mission 
Churches.** 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., himself in this history of 
Willey*s, gets one significant paragraph, just one, show- 
ing his relation to this momentous question: 

** The attitude of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions toward slavery was this: At its last anniver- 
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sary a committee report was made, the real meaning 
of which appeared in the debate. Dr. Bacon said he 
* wished the report to declare that slaveholding is not 
intrinsically a sin/ and the secretary, Dr. Green, re- 
plied to Dr. Bacon * that his idea was embodied in the 
report* ** 

And this sublime effort, and such as this, is now to 
be palmed off on **the ingenuous youth of America'* 
as the sound, conservative doctrine which led up and 
on to emancipation! 

But the Garrison Abolitionists had the best of the 
argument, and the Baconian divines did not and could 
not control the moral sentiment of the North. They 
did not build up a successful party, but they did, de- 
spite of Leonard Bacon, D. D., and others like him, 
build up an anti-slavery sentiment in this country that 
made it possible for a political party to be formed 
whose fundamental principle was to stop the spread 
of slavery. When this was done Garrison had per- 
formed his mission. Leonard Woolsey Bacon (son of 
his distinguished father) cannot pervert history. He 
should be ashamed to attempt it! His assertion that 
Lincoln was a progressive leader in the anti-slavery 
crusade is another shameful misrepresentation. Had 
the anti-slavery struggle been left in the hands of such 
men as Lincoln from the start, he, Lincoln, never would 
have been President of the United States! His elec- 
tion was made possible by the sacrifices and trials, and 
struggles and martyrdoms, of such fenatics as William 
Lloyd Garrison. Thus Leonard Woolsey Bacon tells 
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the whole story unwittingly a little iiirther on when he 
sa3rs: *^ It is not difficult to trace the influence of the 
(my father's) essays on slavery in that great stump de- 
bate with Douglas in which Lincoln's main strength 
lay in his cautious wisdom in declining to take the ex- 
treme positions into which his wily antagonist tried to 
provoke or entice him.** Yes, this was indeed the in- 
fluence of those Baconian essays! "My father's es- 
says!** Bah! They taught speakers to hedge, and 
cover and dodge, and not to be * * enticed or provoked * ' 
into speaking the truth — such truths as Sumner was 
then speaking — and Seward, also, about the monster 
crime. And Lincoln followed Bacon's essays' in that 
great debate, and was beaten by Douglas in that con- 
test, as he deserved to be — ^for following these essays 
instead of the honest feelings of his own great, true 
heart 

Is it not cool to hear this wise son of a noble sire 
say: ** If the brunt of my father*s argument in the 
earlier stages of the slavery controversy was directed 
more against the so-called Abolitionists than against the 
advocates of slavery, it was because he found that the 
cause of abolition was more endangered and damaged 
by the former than by the latter** ? Until the rising 
tide of anti-slavery sentiment overflowed the entire 
North, this fether, whose modest son claims for him the 
final victory, was using the most of his arguments, he 
admits, to put down abolitionism — ^not slavery! None 
of his meetings were ever mobbed. Oh no! And no 
doubt among his essays can be found wise arguments 
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in fevor of the Fugitive Slave Law! But it is not nec- 
essary to give this imjust and untruthful article more 
extended criticism. This malicious assault upon Gar- 
rison and his friends is so unwarranted by the facts of 
history that it is an easy matter to defend the glorious 
record so ruthlessly assailed. Mr. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon talks about the ** moral lessons of history being 
perverted/* as if he was somewhat solicitous in that 
regard. Let him then desist perverting history him- 
self! Let him help see to it that **the ingenuous 
youth of America" have the true tale of that anti- 
slavery conflict laid before them from its beginning to 
end, and William Lloyd Garrison and his noble com- 
peers will never be stripped of their laurels. 



[NOTE.] 

104 East Twenty-Third Street, \ 
New York, April 29, 1883. / 

H. W. HoLLEV, Esq. : 

Jkfy Dear ^tV— Permit me to thank you for your letter and 
the article therein enclosed. 

Your article, "Reviving an Old Falsehood," was both 
timely and effective. I am always delighted when a defender 
of the still^misunderstood and maligned Abolitionists comes 
on the scene to put their enemies to shame. 

♦ Gratefully yours, 

Oliver Johnson. 
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MR. WHITTIER DESCRIBES A PRO-SLAVERY MOB. 

Boston, October 23 (Special). — The following letter 
was read at the Garrison commemoration: 

Oak Knoll, Danvers, ioth month, 17, 1885. 
I. W. Powell: 

Dear Sir— I have received thy invitation to attend a meet- 
ing in Boston on the 21st inst, the anniversary of the mob 
of 1835, in which the now world-honored William Lloyd 
Garrison narrowly escaped with his life. I was at the time in 
the Legislature at the State House. Hearing the mob, I 
hastened to the scene of it I found the street thronged and 
noisy with turbulent respectability and unwashed rascality. 
I was anxious for my young sister, who I knew was in the 
anti-slavery meeting, but I learned that the ladies had all 
left there and were safe. The fury of the mob seemed to be 
directed against George Thompson; but failing to find him, 
they seized upon Garrison. I heard their shout of exultation 
and caught a glimpse of their victim just as he was rescued 
and driven off to Leverett Street Jait. Thither Samuel J. 
May and myself followed and visited him in the prison. I 
could sympathize with him, for only a short time before the 
Concord, N. H., mob, which could not get hold of Thompson, 
fell upon me with stones and missiles, and my escape with 
nothing worse than a few bruises was something to be thank- 
ful for. The rioters had just roughly used a poor traveling 
Quaker preacher, quietly passing through the town, who had 
the misfortune of being mistaken for myself. It seemed to 
be a case of suffering by proxy all around. From our present 
standpoint we can pity and forgive the actors in those scenes, 
but I am glad to see the colored citizens of Boston faithful to 
the memory and grateful for the noble work of the great 
anti-slavery pioneer. Let us be thankful 'that times have 
changed, that Boston now honors her illustrious citizen, 
whose bronze image in her midst will soon be the witness of 
her "Works meet for repentance.** 

Thy friend, John G. Whittier, 
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SHAM COOPERING* 

"At Unity Church last evening Rev. J. H. Cooper lectured 
on the temperance problem. In the course of his remarks 
he said: 'Within the last few years there has been much 
improvement in the use of intoxicants. The primeval causes 
of this are the growth of mdral sentiment and economic 
influences such as the custom of railroad corporations dis- 
charging employes who are addicted to drink and the refusal 
of insurance companies to issue life policies to habitual 
drunkards. It is not the saloon that makes drunkenness, 
but moral depravity that makes the saloon. Prohibition is a 
mistaken policy, as it cannot create a moral sentiment' " 

HERE at last is the true ring of metallic wisdom! 
A ** saloon does not make drunkenness, but 
moral depravity makes the saloon! ** We understand 
the Reverend gentleman to mean just* this, that the 
saloon is a harmless fiictor in the problem of temper- 
ance. Being harmless there could be no great moral 
depravity, however, exercised in its creation. The 
dispenser of drinks is, of course, a guileless being 
entirely innocent of the crime of making drunkards, 
but the fellow to whom he dispenses his drinks is the 
depraved one of the two, and is the real drunkard 
maker! That last fellow should not, of course, be 
licensed. The other fellow might be — safely. There 
may have been, as the Rev. Mr. Cooper states, ** much 
improvement in the last few years in the use of intoxi- 

* Sunday newspaper. 
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cants," but judging from his lecture at Unity Church 
there is also a wonderful opening there for improve- 
ment in its preacher's sermons. "Prohibition," he 
says, **is a mistaken policy," "and cannot create 
moral sentiment" Has the Reverend gentleman evei: 
collected any statistics of the moral sentiments created, 
stimulated, or encouraged, by preachers who try to 
convince the world that saloons do not make drunk- 
ards ? Does he mean to say that moral depravity is 
innate in all mankind, and that the temptations that 
lead so many toward hell are but the outcrop of this 
innate depravity? Is the saloonkeeper nothing more 
than the representative of his customer's desire to 
imbibe? Does Mr. Cooper not know that bad habits 
increase? Is it not just a litde "cheeky" for a 
preacher to unload responsibility for bad habits formed 
day by day in a saloon, until it reaches the magnitude 
of a beastly sin, or crime, wholly upon the one who 
step by step has been encouraged, induced, enticed 
and stupefied into its commission? Fudge! Mr. 
Cooper. If Unity Church is edified or enlightened or 
a moral sentiment created among its members by such 
stuff as this, they are in a bad way, certainly. 
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CINCINNATUS FUDGE.* 

A VICTIM OF MONOPOLY. 

CINCINNATUS FUDGE was compeUed at last 
to succumb to the inevitable. He feiiled. It 
had long been predicted that this would be the case, 
but the catastrophe had been, from time to time, so 
often postponed, on account of his persistent obstinacy, 
that financial prophecy in this particular instance seemed 
to be at &ult 

However, at last, it had come to pass, and another 
prominent victim to the ruthless and cruel tyranny of 
bloated Monopoly stood revealed. 

The business life of another noted Fudge was ended, 
and the Juggernaut of civilization rolled ruthlessly on- 
ward to crush other victims that were certain to fall be- 
neath its cruel wheels. 

As the highest type of a representative class that is 
still numerous upon the earth, it may be somewhat in- 
teresting to review the career of this particular Fudge 
and note the successive stages of injury that ended in 
his downfall. 

The form which once was his, (now by recent Sheriff 
sale transferred to one Chris Schmidt,) was in the old 
days that preceded the advent of the Railway Engi- 
neers, (those advanced pickets of tyrants,) as promis- 

*" The Railroad Problem." By A. B. Stickney. 1891. 
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ing a farm as Fudgeville could boast It was a square 
quarter section of land lying just one mile east of 
Fudgeville on the Claptown pike. Through it ran 
meandering Chipmuck Creek, along the banks of which 
was about sixty acres of as fine blue joint meadow land 
as could be found in the State. The remaining one 
hundred acres were high, dry, rolling prairie, all suit- 
able for cultivation. 

The father of Cincinnatus, the late John Fudge, ac- 
cording to tradition, had frequently mowed with a 
scythe on this meadow land three tons per acre of the 
choicest blue grass hay, while upon the remaining land 
he had invariably every year raised most wonderful 
crops of grain. This was in the old days before the 
modem mowing machine was invented, or gang plows, 
or grain drills, or twine binders. 

It was really pathetic, as well as interesting, to hear 
Cincinnatus, as his own financial troubles began to 
thicken around him, recount the primitive ways of his 
father John in canying on the &rm. Cincinnatus 
would sit for hours, if he could find a listener, explain- 
ing how his father mowed his grass with a scythe. 
How he hoed his com with a hoe. How he sowed his 
grain by hand and how he cut it with a cradle. This 
and much more, with all the variations, would he retail 
by the hour to rapt listeners, his admiring neighbors, 
whenever the subject, ** Modem Feudalism," and how 
to get rid of it, was the theme under discussion. The 
more he talked upon this great subject and the more 
distressed he grew financially, the more eloquent he 
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became over the giant infamy which had, notwithstand- 
ing the superior advantages he had enjoyed over his 
father by reason of the labor-saving machinery of the 
present time, still kept him financially in a much worse 
condition. The logic of the situation was of itself 
unanswerable. 

His fether had despite his lack of agricultural ma- 
chinery; despite his total lack of a foreign market; 
somehow managed to get along; had lived comfortably; 
raised his femily decendy; and in due time dying of 
old age had left to his son the farm unencumbered, 
while he, Cincinnatus, had fi'om the very hour he as- 
sumed control of this inheritance, been going year by 
year fi'om bad to worse, until now, long before he was 
an old man and ready to die, the farm had been 
wrested from him by the Sheriff, and he and his chil- 
dren were practically paupers. There was but one 
conclusion to which this statement of affairs led, to wit, 
something was radically wrong somewhere. Of course 
it could not be because of the want of intellectual ca- 
pacity in Cincinnatus, for he was undoubtedly a wiser 
man than his fether had been. John Fudge, the 
father, had possessed but a very limited education. 
Cincinnatus, the son, had not only absorbed the learn- 
ing of a graded high school, but had also drawn largely 
upon the resources of the Fudgeville Academy. John 
Fudge, the feither, had read but just one newspaper 
during his entire life, and that had been a weekly. 
Cincinnatus, the son, was a regular subscriber to sev- 
eral weeklies, to four monthly magazines, and to three 
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dailies. The &ther had no books in his house, but 
the Bible, Hale's History of the United States, the 
English Reader and Fox*s Book of Martyrs. The son 
had a library in his, comprising all the standard works 
of Fiction, History, Biography, Political Economy and 
Science. Thus it must be evident to everybody that 
the failure of the son on the ferm was not because he 
was more ignorant than his fether had been beforeliim, 
for he certainly was not 

As day by day Cincinnatus felt his financial grip 
loosening upon the old homestead, the more eagerly 
did his active mind try to discover the cause of it His 
keen perceptive feiculties were not long in finding out 
who was the destroyer of his peace, and the real 
wrecker of his fortunes. 

The corporate name of this legal monster was ** The 
Fudgeville Air Line Railway.*' This was the conclu- 
sion to which all his thinking tended. Thfe was the 
despotism which had crushed the life out of his strug- 
gling manhood, backed though it had been by a good 
education and by all kinds of labor-saving machinery, 
wholly unknown to his feither. 

Here Cincinnatus Fudge took his stand, and, while 
standing here like a rock firm and immovable, &iled. 

There was nothing left after the Sheriff's sale to call 
his own. Farm, live stock, machinery, all, everything 
was swept away, engulfed as it were in the maw of 
this ruthless destroyer. It was well worth hearing his 
frequent, eloquent, pathetic explanation to S)nnpathiz- 
ing neighbors. He pictured it all. How thb monster 
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had crept stealthily along westwardly for years, watch- 
ing for chances to rivet its chains upon the unsuspect- 
ing and unwary. How in an evil hour for him, and 
for others, it had at last reached Fudgeville. Then his 
troubles began. The very first tariff sheet issued by 
its Superintendent had proved conclusively to Fudge, 
that rule or ruin was to be its motto. Instead of con- 
tinuing, as he might have done, to ship the products 
of his farm in the old way by ox teams, he, Cincin- 
natus, fell into the well-baited trap thus set for him by 
that artful Superintendent, and shipped by rail. From 
that first shipment he dated the beginning of his down- 
fall. That first freight bill was the commencement of 
his financial ruin. From that moment the tentacles of 
this modem octopus were clutched around him. Nor 
could it be said of him, he would proudly reiterate, 
that he had been overthrown in this contest without a 
desperate struggle. He had fought nobly. He was 
upon record as having said at the time of that first 
shipment that those freight rates were enormous and 
an unmitigated swindle. He was upon record over and 
over again as having called the Directors of the Fudge- 
ville Air Line arrant thieves. He had from that time 
onward spent nearly all his waking hours in devising 
schemes and plans by means of which this road should 
be compelled to be run in the sole interest of its pat- 
rons, not of its stockholders; and he was the inventor 
and patentee of that trade-mark for Statesmen, which 
afterwards, by adroit use, elevated to the gubernatorial 
chair of a great State, the very smallest specimen of a 
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demagogue in it; a trade-mark reading as follows: 
''The true solution of all Railway problems is to shake 
the roads over a legislative SheoL" He was opposed 
to the State itself building Railroads, believing it to be 
more in accord with political economy for the people 
to confiscate such lines as were needed after they were 
built by others, than it would be to fiunish themselves 
the money for such purpose. Although this disposal 
of his entire time in planning schemes that might show 
how to reduce fi^eights and &res, necessarily interfered 
more or less with his &rming operations, still there was 
no doubt in his mind but that this inability of his to 
bring fi-eights down as low as they should be brought 
was the real cause of his bankruptcy. 

From out of these financial troubles, thus thrust 
upon him by an overbearing, soulless corporation, 
there came however, to Cincinnatus, one advantage as 
an unexpected compensation. He became extremely 
popular with the people! One who could point to his 
own personal financial ruin as a sample of the despot's 
doings, had a sure key to unlock hmnan sympathy, 
and he used it to good purpose. He became the pub- 
lic mouth-piece of his neighbor's individual wrongs, 
and of Fudgeville's corporate wrongs. If an inebri- 
ated citizen of Fudgeville, when innocendy walking 
on the track of the Air Line, should be run over by a 
wild engine or regular train, Cincinnatus would at once 
hasten into the public prints to show how litde r^^ard 
this villainous corporation had for human life. 

If a Fudgeville animal in some vain bovine attempt to 
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ride free on the cow-catcher of a passing train should 
be ignominiously and with a broken leg dumped into 
an open culvert, then was Cincinnatus ready to show 
that the Engineer of that train was a merciless minion 
of despotism seeking by this overt act to over-ride the 
happy pastoral independence and security of country 
life. 

If any train, in consequence of a broken rail or a 
hot box missed any connection, then would Cincinnatus 
retire in hot haste and high dudgeon to his library and 
would at once formulate some new, wise, stringent law 
by means of which such reckless trifling with the rights 
of travelers might hereafter be prevented. 

Whenever a nmior came to Fudgeville that the ship- 
pers of Daisytown had received a rebate of ten cents 
on some large shipment of eggs and poultry over the 
Air Line, Cincinnatus would be at once deputized by 
the Fudgeville Board of Trade to ferret out the in- 
famous transaction and demand a similar rebate on the 
Fudgeville shipments. If, as it sometimes unavoidably 
happened, he found upon inquiry that such infamous 
rebate was upon a traffic that was not carried on at 
Fudgeville at all and therefore was not supposed to 
concern her in the least, Cincinnatus with a grip and 
grasp of intellect sharpened by his own personal mis- 
fortunes and injuries, would expose in trenchant lan- 
guage the base underhand design which the Air Line 
Directors must have had in thus trying surreptitiously 
to build up in Daisytown by a ten cent rebate, a traffic 
as yet untried and unknown to Fudgeville. 
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In &ct his mind reached out further and grasped 
more than mere rumor in this regajrd. Whenever 
Daisytown grew in population lister in any one year 
than did Fudgeville, this feict to Cincinnatus was prima 
facie evidence that the business men of Daisytown had 
corrupted in some way or other the Directors of the 
Air Line, and to him was convincing proof that behind 
this abnormal growth of the hated rival lurked the 
stiletto stab of the Air Line Monster, aimed mercilessly 
at the vitals of Fudgeville. Thus he stood watch and 
ward over imperiled interests and tried to develop 
Fudgeville by preventing as much as possible the 
growth of Daisytown. 

He kept his head continually soaked in an element 
most favorable to the maximum production of mental 
cream, and the most difficult problems of transporta- 
tion came always from his chum absolutely free of all 
superfluous or objectionable buttermilk. He demon- 
strated how much he knew about the subject by pro- 
posing that the Federal Government should under its 
power of eminent domain condemn the Air Line from 
Fudgeville to the seaboard, and run it in the interest 
of the people. The Government he said could keep 
the road in repair just as the State keeps up its wagon 
roads, and should permit every one who has a locomo- 
tive or a car to run over the road under such regula- 
tions only as would insure safety. 

All a former or business man of any kind would need 
under this plan would be a locomotive and a box car. 

Thus accoutred he would be ready to become him- 
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self a baron, trusting to a beneficent Government to 
make the laws so binding that the various locomotives 
would not run into each other, and yet, saving this 
slight paternal interference, the liberties of the various 
popular engineers would not be interfered with in the 
least. Thus Cincinnatus planned a practical revolution 
in the business of transportation. Thus, as a Moses 
he tried to lead a beset and harrassed people, on dry 
land, through a very deep sea. 

But while he thus devoted himself to the public 
weal, the Sheriff of Fudgeville closed out to Schmidt 
the sale of his effects, which sale made Cincinnatus 
homeless and houseless. 

Schmidt was a cold, phlegmatic, shrewd, unsympa- 
thetic German, who had at the sale purchased the 
farm, the tools, machinery and stock. 

The ruin that had come to Cincinnatus, he, Schmidt, 
evidently did not fear would come to himself. The 
reasons for this confidence on his part are very clearly 
given in a letter which was written by him to a friend 
in the old country the day after his purchase was con- 
cluded. It ran as follows: 

foodgeville, u. s. a. 
Mein Dere Hans: 

I have pought at sale mit Sheriff, de farm, sthock und tools 

dat vunst vara pelongings to von grate statesman here, 

Honoraple Cindnnattus Foodge. I vill pe franks to say dat 

de farm pe mooch run down, put I don't mooch pelieve dat 

vat he says ish true, dat it pe de farm dat him did bankrupt 

so mooch. I finds this mooch py looking a leetle oudt, dat 

Mister Foodge tells von grate lie ven he say dat de Rale 

Rode it vas dot bust him oop so pad. It no doubt pe dat de 
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ralerode charge too mooch, put Mister Foodge I say could 
not pe proke so pad py vat he did not do. He did not raze 
so mooch und ship avay ash vould bust him oop so pad. 

Now Hans I tells you dis. He raze five hundret pushel 
vheat; four hundret pushel oats; und fat ten hogs to sell. 
Dis ish all he have to send avay. De frate on vheat ten 
cents a pushel pe; on oats de same und on de hogs apout 
von eighth a cent a pound. Now see Hans, shoost see how 
von grate statesman lie! De frate on his vheat ish fifty 
toUars; de frate on his oats ish forty toUars und de frate on 
his ten hogs ish ten toUars, und dere you have it all. Von 
hundret tollars pe his yearly frate; Now it should pe some- 
tings vorth to frate his stoof avay. Say, to pe safe, shoost 
half as mooch ash vat de ralerode charge, und dat vhould 
leaves shoost fifty tollars efery year to go to bust him 
oop. Dey calls a statesman here von vhat pelieves und talks 
such stuffs as dat! But Hans I say I looks a leetle oudt und 
tinks I sees a petter cause den dat Vy! vhen I takes de 
place vare tinks you dat I find his tools I pray ? All nicely 
laid avay? Not von! Shoost vare he finished oop hisvork 
dare each von lay all handy likes oudt doors oop on de 
groundt Two drags, von seeder und von trill, und two 
sulky plows all covered oop mit rust Und ven I tried to 
draw dem in unto de pam not von vhould go put shoost 
proke all to peace, all rotten likes, und ven I tinks of vhat he 
saidt dat it vas frates vat proke him oop, I do not say out 
loud mine thought, put I shoost tinks: Py Tam! You fool! 
Und Hans dis vas not nearly all. Vy dare vas von pinder, 
und two horse rakes, und a sledt out in the field also, und 
mooch more, too mooch for me to tell. Put dis ish summin' 
oop correct. Two Tousand ToUars' worth of stuff vas wast- 
ing dare avay. Und he vhile it vent py so fast, vos stud3dng 
out sum plan py means of vich de ralerode monstir could not 
steal de frates und make him grow so poor! Now Hans, dis 
Foodge a statesman ish dey say, at least he vants to pe, und 
his pest holt he seems to tink is fixin' oop de frates. De 
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peoples here all tinks him fery vise, und loves to hear him 
talk. He talks so fery mooch, und vants to make shoost vat 
he talks de law. 

Dis Foodge makes people see so plain dat he pe victim of 
mooch steal, dat dey tinks fery sthrong sometimes to go mit 
clups, und sthones, und knock all oop de track, und smash 
de taylight oudt of de grate Air Line Road. He says mooch 
more, und loud, dat de coompany becos dey got a grate pig 
land grant musht pe responsible for efery little loss, to efery 
ninny commy poop within de ten mile Umits on either side 
de track; und out of its grate frates it steals so mooch should 
make, he says, deir little losses goot. If he is vonce elected 
more, he svears dis all shall pe! He vill makes a law vat 
shall say dat vat makes a pauper efery time in dis bad vorldt 
ish vatered sthock! Efery misery too ish pecaused he says 
of vatered sthock, und since dis pe so, his law he makes 
shall say, all vatered sthock shall pe seized, or pe confiscate, 
und pe divided vare 'twill do de gratest goot. To prove de 
vater in de sthock he says ish fery easy done. He says dat 
he vill makes a law vill easy squeeze de vater all avay. Den 
all de paupers, (Foodge say,) shall pecome fery rich, und all 
de rich monopels fery poor! Venever aftervards he says if 
so it pe de times get hard again und debts come home to 
pay, den Foodge say more, he say he put proviso in certain 
sure, dat den his law vill squeeze de vatered sthock some 
more, und do de peepels some more goot For if at enny 
time distress takes holt, right den de law of Foodge vill steps 
right in to seize more vatered sthock und makes de desert 
ploom again like rose. 

Put Hans I shall not vait for vatered sthock to pe dis- 

triputed py Foodge*s law to me. I tinks dat I shall try to 

lives py vork! I tinks dat dis is pest for me! I have no faith 

in Foodge. Shoost as he busted oop his farm I tinks he'll 

bust de State. 

C. Schmidt. 
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NOT having room to give an exhaustive review of 
these bulky volumes, we must be content to 
make a few generous extracts from the same, the 
perusal of which will, we are confident, so whet the 
edge of mental appetite that those who taste will 
hanker for more and will at once ask their Representa- 
tive in Congress to send them, under his frank, a 
complete set of these volumes filled with valuable 
proof of what the Government knows about farming. 

( Official Circular,^ 

Department of Agriculture, \ 
Washington, D. C. j 

Mr. Simple Granger: 

Dear 5/r— Last spring at the urgent request of your very 
able member of Congress, the Hon. P. C. O. G. N. Tight- 
pucker, who in addition to his other arduous duties as a 
Representative, still keeps himself very much interested in 
all matters pertaining to agriculture, there was sent to you by 
mail one pint of a new variety of seed com known as the 
Re-election Dent, and we are very anxious to hear how this 
variety succeeded in your section. Will you please, imme- 
diately upon the receipt of this circular, fill up the vacant 
blanks with correct answers and return the same to this 
office enclosed in the official envelope provided by a benefi- 
cent Government for that purpose. We wish to have tliem 

* Reports of Department of Agriculture, Government Printing Office, for 
the years 1889, 1890 and 1891. 
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answered in the order named, for publication in the Agricul- 
tural Report of this Department for the official year just 
closed. 

ist State particularly the kind and character of the soil 
where said com was planted. 

2d. What sort of cultivation did you give it ? Describe it 
fully. 

3d. When did the com ripen ? 

4th. How much per acre did it yield ? 

5th. Do you think this variety of com suited to the soil 
and climate of your locality ? 

6th. Please, under the head of "Remarks,** give your 
ideas in general on the subject for the information of this 
Department, and with the understanding that it may be em- 
bodied in our Report, due credit being given you therein. * 

Your obedient servant, 

Commissioner. 

Hardscrabble, Nov. 16, 18 — 
To THE Hon. Commissioner, Washington, D. C. : 

In answer to your official circular of recent date I have the 
pleasure as well as honor to report: 

ist. The pint of seed com named in your circular reached 
me in apparent good order and in due season under the frank 
of our estimable member of Congress, the Hon. P. C. O. G. 
N. Tightpucker. The soil in which I planted it was a dark 
vegetable mould, slightly calcareous and showing just a trace 
of volcanic origin. It was deep, rich, warm, mellow and 
porous, fully permeable to the air, heat and moisture. What 
slight perverseness the soil might indicate by reason of the 
calcareous trace referred to was overcome by a very liberal 
application of barnyard manure thoroughly pulverized, 
spread evenly and plowed under deeply. 

2d. Good cultivation was given it. Great care was ex- 
ercised in selecting the proper date for planting the seed. 
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The moon was at the full and pumpkin seeds were put in 
every alternate hill in order that the original theories of the 
Indian who invented com might be fulfilled, that pone and 
pus shall go together. The temperature necessary to prop- 
erly sprout the seed was closely watched and waited for by 
my hired man, to whom was entrusted this delicate, difficult 
barometrical husbandry. He spent nearly two weeks using 
his weather gauges before he was able authoritatively and 
unhesitatingly to announce' that all signs were right and 
that the time for planting had come. In support of which 
declaration, with a candor peculiar to the husbandman and 
hired man, he further assured me that the night previous to 
the day he had selected for planting the com the dog-star 
Sirius had so warmed up his domicile that he had slept very 
comfortably without any blankets whatever over him, an 
unmistakable indication that it was time the com was in the 
ground. So the corn was planted. 

3d. It never ripened. Whether the season was too short 
or the soil too rich, or whether the failure is to be attributed 
to some middle ground of chemical imbecility and impotency 
of the earth, it is impossible for me to accurately determine. 

4th. Calculating the quantity that might have been raised 
on an acre from tlie amount gathered or harvested from this 
pint, I should estimate its average yield per acre as from two 
to three nubbins. 

5th. In this jury trial, so to speak, the com was com- 
pletely non-suited, but probably the fault of losing the suit is 
not wholly to be laid to the character of the corn, for the 
character of this section of the country, like many of its 
inhabitants, is not wholly above reproach, and our linen as a 
com-producing country, I will frankly confess, is not as pure 
and unspotted as I hear it is in the bottom lands of the 
Wabash, where one hundred bushels per acre is not con- 
sidered a large yield. 

6th. Under the head of "Remarks," I will further say 
that this sort of com may be, and probably is, an exceedingly 
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useful seed for a member of Congress to plant in the bosom 
of a grateful constituent; and it may there sprout and grow 
up into a belief as to his eminent fitness for the place, and be 
an instrumentality potent for his re-election, but as a cereal 
to appease the hunger or tickle the palate of man, or to pro- 
mote the oleaginous growth of a healthy hog, I am con- 
strained, though pained, to be obliged to say that like the 
Department of Agriculture itself, this specimen of com is, in 
my judgment, a first-class humbug. 

Your obedient servant, 

• Simple Grangep.. 
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POLITICS very often brings about unexpected 
transformations. So when it was announced one 
morning in the Politicians* Organ that yielding to the 
repeated and earnest solicitations of many friends Mr. 
P. C. O. G. N. Tightpucker had consented to make 
the run for Congress in the Roosterville District, there 
was very general astonishment. 

Notwithstanding the numerous alphabetical attach- 
ments to his name, this general astonishment indicated 
very clearly that Mr. Tightpucker, despite his long 
name, was very short of an acquaintance among the 
readers of the Organ. 

** Who can this new candidate be** was the almost 
universal inquiry, **this candidate who, under the 
pressure of * many friends,' dares to enter the arena of 
politics in staid old Roosterville, without having first 
earned the privilege of so doing by long years of dirty 
service to the party, and thus in the proper way be- 
coming acquainted with the party's usefiil and obedi- 
ent henchmen, the people? ** 

It was fiilly six weeks yet before the nominating 
convention would meet, and here was a candidate 
boldly entering the field, and throwing down the 
gauge of battle to all competitors ? Everybody con- 
versant with the modtcs operandi of such things poohed 
at the attempt as at an absurdity. 
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There had been a r^^ular, long-established, legiti- 
mate way of getting to Congress ifrom the Roosterville 
District from time immemorial, and it certainly did 
seem absurd for a new unknown man to thus bid defi- 
ance to the regular ruts of precedent leading to Wash- 
ington and expect to get there. 

So the question, ** Who is Tightpucker ? ** became 
throughout Roosterville one that excited a good deal 
of merriment, especially among the wise, shrewd, old 
heads who pulled the strings, managed the caucuses, 
packed the conventions, and in general terms n:ianaged 
such things for the people. 

The Organ, of course, like every well-conducted 
Organ, made this announcement that Tightpucker 
would run without expressing any opinion of its own 
in the matter, in fact the announcement was put into 
that estimable journal and paid for by him at the regu- 
lar advertising rates. This is one of the peculiarities 
of a good Organ, it requires advertising rates from 
everybody in politics who has anything said of them 
favorably in the paper, except those whom it especially, 
as an Organ, plays for, and so Mr. Tightpucker, be- 
ing a stranger, was compelled to conform to the rule. 

But his friends having thus started the ball in motion 
now set themselves diligently to work to so manipulate 
public sentiment that it should be placed in accord with 
Mr. Tightpucker' s desires. A secret meeting was 
"cld at his house to plan for and provide means for a 
successful campaign. After much discussion this was 

^ plan finally agreed upon. The cont^t should be 
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made upon the strong foundation of reason leased upon 
these facts: 

First His peculiar fitness for the place. 

Second. The needs of the country. 

Third. The needs of his friends. 

Fourth. His wonderful nationality. 

With these four planks a platform was constructed 
upon which Tightpucker was to stand and make his 
appeal to the people. 

In regard to his ** peculiar fitness ** for the place his 
aspiration for it seemed a sufficient reason to cover 
that A soul thirsting for better things must undoubt- 
edly be considered as peculiarly fit to receive them. 
No man can be really fit for a public office who does 
not care enough about it to try in some way to get it, 
and Tightpucker at this conference gave his friends 
convincing proofs that he wanted the place badly and 
would demonstrate his fitness for it by exhausting 
every reasonable effort known to trying. 

As to the needs of the country there could be no 
question whatever but that it does need more good 
Congressmen. There is an opening always on .the 
floors of Congress for a first-rate new member, one 
who has the moral stamina to resist temptation and 
who will be to the country just exactly what she really 
needs, a true disinterested friend. 

It is no doubt a well-established fact that a man of 
any character at all should have more than $7,500 per 
year for exposing it two years as a member of Con- 
gress. There has been great injustice done to the so- 
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called salary-grabbers by the public and by the press! 
In any business requiring great risks, the compensa- 
tion should keep pace with the risks, and why not 
in this ? 

It is evident that whoever goes to Washington goes 
there with his int^prity and virtue liable to be taken 
from him at any moment He fights as it were for 
his life against odds. Few return as pure as they 
started in; most bring back not even the memory of 
their original purity. And yet the people, led by 
demagogues, are unwilling to pay men as they should 
be paid for so risking their eternal souls. 

Some advanced theorists have even advocated the 
making of a graduated scale of prices for members of 
Congress. This plan contemplates paying a member 
a salary proportionate to the virtue and integrity he 
retains after an exposure to the trials and temptations 
of Congressional life. Thus, a Simon-pure member 
would draw the highest salary, a member who was 
just a little loose such a percentage less, and so on 
down to the total-depravity member, who would get 
nothing. It is claimed by the advocates of this plan 
that it would keep new, fresh, pure blood coming into 
the House, as the total-depravity ducks would prob- 
ably leave as soon as their pay stopped. The great 
opposition to this scheme is on the part of old 
members. 

The need of the country for new members is there- 
fore beyond question. 

As to the needs of his friends, there was an extra- 
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ordinary unanimity of sentiment Not one of them, at 
this conference, that did not want an office, or that did 
not expect one if Tightpucker could be put through. 

Paramount to the great needs of the country seemed 
these pressing needs of its friends who had enlisted 
under the Tightpucker banner. 

The last, but as it finally proved by no means the 
least plank was his nationality, and as Tightpucker 
finally was elected mainly upon the strength given 
him by this plank, it may be well to explain how 
singularly it was dovetailed between fortunate circum- 
stance and political sagacity. At the meeting of his 
friends on that eventful night at his house, Tight- 
pucker, in confidence, told them the great secret con- 
nected with his name. It was this: His grandfather 
was a New England Yankee, and his grandmother a 
Welsh woman. His father had been very unfortunate 
in his married relations and had lost several wives be- 
fore he could find one who could live with him. 

His first wife was an Irish woman. She died within 
two years after marriage. 

His second was a Scotch woman. She lived less 
than a year. 

His third was bom in Norway. She stood it pretty 
well nearly four years, and then she sickened and died. 

His fourth was a German woman. She was a very 
stout, healthy woman, and would probably have out- 
lived her husband in the general order of things, but 
she overworked herself one day in the harvest field, had 
a sunstroke, and she too, like the others, passed away. 
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Such a persistent series of disasters in the wife line 
so discouraged and unsettled the elder Tightpucker, 
that mentally he seemed all broken up, and one day 
he lost his mind. 

He became an idiot for over two years, and went in 
the neighborhood by the name of **01d Fool Tight- 
pucker.*' 

Suddenly one day his lost mind came back to him, 
and, as is usual in such cases, he resimied business 
right where he left off. He began marrying again. 

His fifth and last wife was a pert, wiry, vivacious 
little French woman, whose lively ways proved too 
much for him. One day he suddenly took to his bed 
and died himself, leaving the widow and an only son 
to enjoy what he had left them of wealth, which was — 
nothing. 

He had been too busy marrying women to accumu- 
late wealth. He had nothing to leave his son but a 
fond father's wonderful record of numerous and fatal 
marriages. 

This is what at first seemed to be the son's only 
inheritance. But, as he confidently explained to the 
friends met at his house that night to devise ways and 
means to elect him to Congress, his father did leave 
him a capital to work with better than money in bank. 
He had been a very careless, shiftless father, and when 
his son was bom there was so much rejoicing in the 
Tightpucker household that no record was made of 
the event by day and date. 

In fact, there may not have been a Bible in the 
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house wherein such a record could have Jjeen kept, his 
father was so very, very negligent and poor. Then 
came the loss of the old man's mind, and then, after a 
brief, lucid interval, came his death, and the orphan 
Tightpucker was left to get along as best he might 

Right here the inheritance lay hidden which was 
destined to make him a statesman. 

He grew up actually ignorant of the day of the 
month, the month of the year, or the year itself in 
which he was bom; ignorant also as to which of his 
five mothers by marriage he should attribute the honor 
and glory of his being. 

Thus with five mothers he had no means of knowing 
correctly the real one who gave him birth. 

There was no reliable data at this point on which 
to rely. 

He was doubtless a legitimate son, but whether in his 
veins coursed the blood of Ireland, Scotland, Norway, 
Germany or France, was only a matter of conjecture. 

With wonderful shrewdness, he did not sit down, as 
many would have done in like circumstances, and 
mope and mourn over his misfortune. He wisely, like 
a shrewd politician, kept his own counsel, and as there 
was no record in any parish register of the name or 
names by which he had by either one of his mothers 
been christened, he very wisely determined to christen 
himself, and out of filial regard to each mother that 
might have been, he took for initials to his name such 
as either mother, had he in reality been her child, would 
probably have given him. Thus was his name bom, 
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and thus it will forever stand, viz: P. C. O. G. N. 
Tightpucker. 

Of course his friends were enthusiastic over this 
revelation. In a district like the Roosterville District, 
made up of so many nationalities, the pedigree of a 
candidate plays, and always will, an important part 

His apparent lost identity proved his salvation. 
Tightpucker' s friends from this moment were masters 
of the situation. In the county of Erin they billed 
him to speak and he made the canvass as Patrick O. 
Tightpucker. In New Caledonia as Cameron Tight- 
pucker. In all the Norw^^ian and Swedish precincts 
as Ole Tightpucker. In Beertown as Gottleib Tight- 
pucker, and in the French quarter as Napoleon Tight- 
pucker, while in the few precincts where the voters 
were merely American he was billed simply as the 
eloquent Tightpucker. 

Thus was he started by his friends upon the political 
race course, and from the very start he took and kept 
the lead over all competitors. The remaining three 
planks in his platform were occasionally mentioned in 
the canvass, but in fact they had very little to do with 
the general result 

The impracticable theorists who worked against him 
would sometimes get up and twaddle about the coun- 
try's need of a more able man, or of the importance to 
voters of a candidate possessing more especial fitness 
for the place to which he aspired than did he, but 
whenever Tightpucker put in his appearance such im- 
practicables were hooted by the populace with derision. 
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His hold on the people of the Roosterville District 
could not be loosened by such weak and flimsy argu- 
ments as these. 

He had victory in his blood! It elected him, and 
doubtless his cosmopolitan relationship to so much 
yeomanry from foreign parts will keep him in his seat 
until he dies. 



I 
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SWIRL AND QUICKSAND. 

THERE are eddies and currents of public sentiment 
which will sometimes appear at most unexpected 
and inopportune junctures to disturb the serenity and 
upset the calculations of the most shrewd managers of 
political affairs. 

Thus it was that after years and years of iminter- 
rupted success, based upon reasons recapitulated in a 
previous chapter, there arose in the Roosterville Dis- 
trict a sudden, unheralded revolt against the Hon. P. 
C O. G. N. Tightpucker, who, for lo! these many years 
and years, had represented that district in Congress. 

It came like a clap of thunder from a clear sky to 
all parties concerned, for he and his advisers, his 
henchmen and parasites had for so long controlled the 
running of the machine, and every cog, and wheel, 
and pinion had for so long worked so smoothly, it did 
seem utterly preposterous and impossible that any 
break in the same could occur sufficient to overthrow 
the tyranny it represented. 

To the surprise, however, of everybody, there sud- 
denly broke out a revolt against the man and his 
methods of such a nature and of such astounding pro- 
portions that it came very near accomplishing its 
purpose. 

The details of this remarkable political conspiracy 
and rebellion will be more clearly comprehended by a 
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perusal of a communication made by Mr. Crickett 
Smallbore to the Hon. Zebulon Wirepuller, who had 
fix)m the beginning been the general manager of Tight- 
pucker's political affairs. 

Mr. Crickett Smallbore, it may be necessary to ex- 
plain, was one of the members of the original confer- 
ence held in Tightpucker's house when the plan was 
there perfected to bring him out and elect him. 

When the job then and there undertaken had been 
£drly and successfully completed. Smallbore had been 
selected by Tightpucker for a private secretary, and in 
fact for the sixteen years following that event was a 
sort of persistent parasite sticking to the fortunes of 
Tightpucker, upon whose bounty he existed. In re- 
turn for this he had given his patron the devotion of a 
true believer. All that he was capable of doing for his 
benefactor he did with a zeal bom of hunger and with 
gratitude unstinted in its measure. 

It was not the magnitude of Smallbore' s help which 
had made him one of the most useful members of the 
Tightpucker ring, but the kind of help which he was 
able to furnish. I^e was so indefatigable in his efforts 
to please, so persistent in trying to perform, so indom- 
itable in thrusting his little pod-auger of assistance 
down into ever> difficulty which got into Tightpucker* s 
way, that Tightpucker frequently assured his friends 
that Smallbore' s services were to him well nigh 
invaluable. 

If a caucus was to be looked after in any part of the 
district. Smallbore was always ready to go post haste 
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and put things in shape so that the right sort of dele- 
gates would be returned. 

If any go-between was needed to reconcile a dis- 
gruntied office-seeker to some seeming neglect of his 
claim for recognition on the part of Tightpucker, 
Smallbore had the happy faculty, as well as the ability, 
of reaching with his little pod-auger the exact seat of 
the disturbance, and the shrewdness of suggesting the 
proper remedy for its relief. 

If his little ears, always on the alert for such things, 
ever caught in general conversation one word that 
might be construed as a reflection upon the public 
character of Tightpucker, valorously would he enter 
the lists of controversy and defend every word and 
deed of his worthy patron. 

If any difficulty arose as to which applicant it was 
best to name for appointment to some Roosterville 
post-office, Smallbore would, under instructions from 
Tightpucker, hie himself to the locality and make due 
investigation as to the merits of the various candidates. 
Smallbore always adjusted such cases admirably and 
conscientiously, keeping ever in view the importance 
of an efficient public service, so that every recom- 
mendation made by him was almost certain to result 
in strengthening Tightpucker* s popularity in that 
locality. 

Every postmaster thus hunted up and labeled ** with 
care," by Smallbore, became a living buffer to ward 
from Tightpucker disagreeable and dangerous blows of 
public sentiment. 
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The communication from Smallbore to Wirepuller 
in this particular instance indicated the discovery by 
him of the dangerous swirl of a political maelstrom^ 
and ran as follows: 

Hardscrabble, August 10, 18 — 
Mv Dear Wirepuller: 

I write in haste to let you know that I have unearthed a 
conspiracy in this part of the district designed to overthrow 
Tightpucker. 

Up to yesterday everything seemed serene in Hardscrabble, 
all indications seeming to point to the sixteenth nomination 
of the present worthy incumbent I had no doubt, up to 
yesterday, but that Tightpucker would have, as usual, an 
easy and successful walk over of the course, with his sexan- 
gular nationality to assist him. 

But at noon yesterday I learned from a perfectly reliable 
source, that what is called a coop dew taw is contemplated — 
yea, is maliciously planned — ^by his enemies. This, accord- 
ing to my understanding of the French language, is a card 
the great Napoleon used to play before or during one of his 
great battles and was a trick which usually gave him the 
victory. 

One thing though, in his case was different from ours. His 
enemies never could find out until the fight was over what 
trump card was in his hand, but in this case our foes have 
been unable to keep our active spies in ignorance of their 
plans; so, if there is, in political ingenuity, any way to coun- 
teract the impending danger, we have the opportunity. 

I will explain in brief the situation here. Our enemies 
have brought out as a candidate against Tigh^ucker, Slipp 
Weazelskin, whom you must remember as the old thief who 
lives up at the head of the cove on Skunk's Creek, and who, 
no doubt, has the well-earned unsavory reputation of being 
the meanest, lowest, dirtiest and most villainous blackguard 
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in all Hardscrabble, and that is saying, as you are well aware, 
a very great deal. 

Now, at first thought, you may wonder how such a man as 
this can harm such a respectable candidate as Tigh^ucker. 
I will tell you. By one of their men, who wanted to run for 
constable on their ticket, and was beaten, as he thinks, in 
the caucus by the underhand efforts of Wea^elskin, I have 
been told in confidence the whole damnable scheme they 
have been concocting. It is this: 

There is probably not a man in Hardscrabble to whom 
Weazelskin is not at the present time in debt, or from whom 
in the past he has not stolen from more or less. 

His unprincipled managers therefore have decided to bring 
him out and run him as a reformed villain. 

Their coop dew law is simply this: To ask the people of 
Hardscrabble to help a man up whose conscience has at last 
been pricked by the pins of repentance. Would you believe 
it? Yes, this is true! A fund has been also raised by his 
managers so that restitution can be made by him in extreme 
cases where former victims to his rapacious instincts stub- 
bornly refuse to forget their previous injuries. 

Already restoration has been made by him of the following 
list of stolen articles, to-wit: Ten log chains, four stray 
calves, six monkey-wrenches, and one hundred wheat sacks, 
scattered among twenty-five different owners. 

The effect of this policy on the working of the old party 
machinery is very demoralizing. 

Weazelskin seems so sad when he returns the property, and 
the recipient is so glad, that a third new party seems imminent. 

One monkey-wrench returned to old Gripbag captured him 
the other day, and he has five boys, all voters. It is a new 
drive in politics, and a perplexing one, and the excitement 
is fast spreading. A complete restoration by Weazelskin to 
the voters of Hardscrabble of all that he has plundered from 
them in the past, with the proper penitential accompaniments, 
will, I fear, give him their votes unanimously. 
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Then again, he is to pose as a regenerated sinner in some 
other respects. You know how he used to drink and gam- 
ble. Well, now it is said that he is in favor of prohibition, 
with the enforcement part, so far as he is personally con* 
cemed only^ omitted; which is considered a great step up for 
a fellow of that kind to take. He attends regularly the 
monthly meetings of the W. C. T. U., and subscribes his 
monthly dues, and although on account of his business rela- 
tions with drinking men, he necessarily is obliged to drink 
beer now and then with his customers, especially when away 
from home, still it is such a great reform to have him get 
thus far up the ladder of temperance, that, in order to help 
him get higher, the Prohibitionists, it is said, will vote for him 
solid; while the whiskey men, in order to keep him right 
where he is, will do the same. 

He is strongly opposed to low dives and such things, and 
believes that nothing but high license can ever elevate 
infamy up to the level of respectability. 

He is, on this question, a sort of political eunuch; harming 
no one on either side, nor doing them any good, and roams 
at will as- his inclination prompts, one hour through those 
portions of the seraglio where virtuous deeds are taught, and 
the next hour through those portions where the inmates are 
given over to debauchery. 

He runs a double-header on all moral questions, and has 
Tightpucker at great disadvantage on this point. 

Then again, his managers have taken the most unaccount- 
able position as to the question of his fitness for the place. 
Their strongest argument for Weazelskin is based on his 
total unfitness. 

Did you ever hear of such an absurdity ? And yet, strange 
though it may be, this is likely to be his strongest card. 

In the secret circular to the voters of Hardscrabble (a copy 
of which I have surreptitiously obtained, and from which I 
copy a few sentences for your information), they say: ' * Weazel- 
skin is our own fool; if he knows but little, does not this fact 
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bind him with hooks of steel to his constituents? What 
should be the judgment of voters upon a water-course that 
tried to spurt up higher than its fountain head, as does Tight- 
pucker? Contempt! Weazelskin is one of us. His ignor- 
ance is our common inheritance. His lack of morality does 
not estrange him from us. His usual boast that money can 
buy anything inside of a barnyard or a legislature is a senti- 
ment in accord with our own personal convictions, inclina- 
tions and practices." 

But I have not space to copy more of this wonderful docu- 
ment There has got to be a back-fire set at once on this 
Weazelskin flame, or it will sweep the district 

It is this fellow-feeling, my dear Wirepuller, on the part of 
the voters, for Weazelskin, that alarms me. We have here- 
tofore relied on Tightpucker*s cosmopolitan blood for 
victory. 

We have now to fight an enemy who relies upon being in 
perfect accord with the voters on every subject under the 
sun. 

As a reformed scoundrel he will sweep the churches; as a 
patron on the sly of every dirty vice he will carry the slums. 
It is a new phase in politics and I am sorely perplexed. 

Tightpucker must bestir himself. He must not depend 
longer on his nationality for success. Can he not also 
have a spell of reform? Can he not also wash his dirty 
linen and seem or pretend to be clean ? Can he not go 
Weazelskin one better, and, besides joining a temperance 
society, also join a church, not forgetting meanwhile to keep, 
on the sly, his feet familiar with every dirty runway and rat- 
hole of sin ? He need not really be born again, only pretend 
to be, you know. I merely suggest this, for, as a friend of 
Tightpucker, I am so very, very anxious about the outcome. 

Of course, as his manager, you will know just what to do 

in this great emergency. 

Yours in haste, 

Crickett Smallbore. 
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with great terseness and point, and in his miscellaneous poems, while there 
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weak." — Winona Daily Republican. 

*' From America we have a curious little volume of satirical verse, ' The 
Politicians and Other Poems,' by H. W. Holley, which will, however, from 
its subiect be better appreciated in the States than in England. To one 
piece, however, we may direct attention: ' Emma Mine ' is not a love poem 
as it mis[ht at first sight appear, but refers to a well-known stock exchange 
speculation. This poem will, we fear, find too many appreciative readers 
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